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Chronicle 


Home News.—The International Chamber of Com- 
merce began its arnual sessions at Washington on May 4. 
It had previously been divided into several sections and 
was intended to cover the whole ground 
of national and international economic 
conditions, the causes of the present de- 
pression, and remedies for their removal. A determined 
effort was apparently set on foot before the sessions by 
the American Government to exclude mention of three 
controversial topics: Russia, War debts, and the Ameri- 
can tariff. Several foreign delegates had previously gone 
on record as intending to bring up the question of debts 
and as the sessions proceeded it became increasingly 
doubtful if any measures could be adopted without taking 
Russia into consideration. President Hoover made a 
speech at the opening session, which, to the surprise of 
all present, was entirely devoted to land disarmament, 
which in his opinion was the principal means to be taken 
to overcome the depression. It was quickly seen, how- 
ever, that this was merely another way of informing 
foreign nations that no debt reduction will be considered 
until they show their good faith by reducing expenditures 
on arms. The following day, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon made a speech, the main theme of which was a 
plea to preserve the high standard of living and even to 
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raise it in many parts of the world. The Secretary ad- 
mitted in passing that he knew of no way to overcome 
the present depression, nor did he know when it would 
be over. This was the first time that he or any member 
of the Cabinet had taken such a pessimistic view and its 
effect was immediately noted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which accelerated the downward course begun a 
week before. There was a strong undercurrent of opinion 
in the Chamber’s meetings, particularly on the part of 
industrialists in favor of lower wages. President Theunis 
attacked American and other tariffs as a bar to progress, 
while American delegates demanded the right of con- 
trolling the American market, at the same time advocating 
free trade for European countries among themselves. 
One of the purposes of the meeting was to bring about 
an international agreement for the stabilization of silver 
values, the fall of which has done considerable harm in 
such countries as China, India and Mexico, and reduced 
their buying power. Other points considered were stock- 
exchange operations, mergers, international economic 
agreements, and problems of exchange. An interesting 
sidelight on the American situation was given by Dr. 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in a radio speech 
on the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce. He said 
that in 1930 the American money market had exported 
$443,000,000 in short-term capital to borrowers abroad, 
that $905,000,000 worth of foreign bonds and _ stocks 
had been floated in this country, and that not less than 
$500,000,000 in depreciated foreign bonds held in this 
country had been bought up by foreign bankers. 

The Nye Committee investigating campaign expendi- 
tures began an investigation of the funds handled by 
Bishop Cannon in the anti-Smith campaign in Virginia. 
Bishop Cannon took serious objection to 
this step but the Committee proceeded 
to call witnesses from Virginia in an 
effort to determine whether the Bishop had violated the 
corrupt practice act in handling campaign expenditures. 
At the same time, a petition signed by several hundred 
Methodist laymen demanding the removal of Bishop Can- 
non was laid before the College of Bishops at their meet- 
ing at Nashville. 


Cannon 
Inquiry 


Argentina.—Much interest centered on the announce- 
ment that the Holy See had sent a letter of congratula- 
tion to the Episcopate on their success in jointly organ- 
izing a national society for the promo- 
tion of Catholic Action. Summarizing 
the Papal letter, a special cable to the 
New York Times notes*that the Pope warns the Bishops 
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particularly that this new Catholic organization must not 
be permitted to mix in politics. This does not mean, how- 
ever, the note continues, that individuals are to be denied 
active participation in politics, “ more especially as Catho- 
lics are obliged by the law of social charity to do every- 
thing within their power to insure that business and the 
life of the Republic itself are regulated by Christian 
principles.” 


China.—Despite press dispatches of a Southern rebel- 
lion, including the secession from the established Gov- 
ernment of the Kwangtung province, Nanking seemed 
to ignore the situation as of minor im- 
portance. The rebels claim to have the 
backing of seventeen generals and over 
000,000 men, though the capital belittled their activities. 
Dissatisfaction with the policy of General Chiang Kai- 
shek was indicated in an attempt to impeach the Presi- 
dent, made on May 3, by four members of the Control 
Yuan charging him with dictatorial usurpation of author- 
ity in connection with the arrest of Hu Han-min, Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Yuan. Subsequently General 
Chiang was completely vindicated. On May 5 the 
People’s Convention opened at Nanking. While not as 
largely attended as anticipated, it immediately began con- 
sideration of the proposed new Chinese Constitution. On 
the eve of the meeting the Government, disregarding the 
unexpired terms of treaties of the United States and 
several other Powers, formally announced the unilateral 
abrogation of all existing extraterritoriality rights on 
January 1, 1932. An announcement from the Commander 
ot the garrison at Hankow stated that Nanking Govern- 
ment troops crushingly defeated the Communists in sev- 
eral uprisings at the end of April. 1800 Communist 
soldiers were captured and immediately beheaded with- 
out trial. On April 25 Shanghai reported that two 
Spanish Dominicans, Bishop Immanuel Prat and lather 
Alfino Andres, were captured by bandits in Fukien pro- 
vince and that a ransom was being demanded for them. 


Varia 








France.—Parliament reconvened on May 4, for the 
summer session. One of the first acts of the Chamber 
was the all but unanimous passing of a resolution of con- 
gratulation to Spain on the establishment of the Republic. 
Premier Laval’s speech, recapitulating 
the Government’s policies, dealt at 
length with foreign affairs, anticipating 
some of the criticism of M. Briand’s peace platform. The 
debate on foreign affairs opened on May 7, having been 
advanced to allow M. Briand to answer his opponents 
before the joint session of Senate and Chamber to elect 
a new President of the Republic. In spite of earlier pro- 
tests of the Foreign Minister that he had no desire to 
relinquish his present post for the honor of the Presi- 
dency, his name was repeatedly mentioned as a likely 
choice of the electors. Other possible candidates were 
MM. Doumer and Painlevée. An absolute majority of the 
full membership of the joint session of Parliament is 
required to elect a President. France’s Colonial Ex- 
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position was opened at the park of Vincennes, near Paris, 
on May 6. President Doumergue and other State dig- 
nitaries took part in the inaugural ceremonies. 


Germany.—The Berlin Administrative Board agreed 
to put an end to the city’s financial calamities by accepting 
the proposal of a group of German and foreign bankers 
for the sale of the municipal electric 
light and power utilities. The city, it 
was said, would receive about $132,000,- 
000 for the utilities, and an additional $7,000,000 worth 
of preferred stock and about fifty per cent of the eventual 
excess profits. The sale was approved by the City Diet 
and the proposal was backed by the new First Mayor, 
Dr. Sahm, who was named as chairman of the new cor- 
poration.———German observers predicted a waning in- 
fluence of Socialism with the younger generation as a 
result of their study of the published lists of registered 
members. Arranged in groups according to age, the lists 
showed that half of the party members were more than 
forty-five years old; and that the number of Social 
Democrats of each age group decreased in direct propor- 
tion to the number of years. It was stated that while the 
party has registered on its books 425,000 voters more 
than forty-five years old, only 70,000 were between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five, and only 12,000 members 
of the party were less than twenty. The party leaders, 
it was noted, deplored the defection of the younger gen- 
eration in favor of radical nationalism or Communism. 


Transfer 
Utilities 


Great Britain.—Speaking in the House of Commons, 
Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, clarified 
somewhat the proposals in his budget of imposing a land- 
value tax. Stanley Baldwin and the 
Conservatives, however, still confessed 
that they were somewhat mystified by 
Mr. Snowden’s project. The Chancellor stated that the 
land levy, of one penny per pound sterling, was not mere- 
ly a move to increase revenue but was the first step to- 
wards the nationalization of land. He declared that “ by 
this measure we assert the right of the community to 
ownership of land. If private individuals continue to 
possess a nominal claim to land, they must pay a rate to 
the community for the enjoyment of it.” The preliminary 
valuation of land holding will be made as from August 1 
of this year. The work of valuation, it was said, would 
extend over three years; revenue from the tax would 
not, accordingly, be available until 1934. 


Land-Value 
Tax 


Honduras.—W hile in late April the country was rela- 
tively peaceful, on May 1 a major rebel engagement under 
General Ferrera occurred at Santa Rosa de Copan, in 
consequence of which more than 200 


Rebels : : : 
Massacre persons were slain on either side. These 
Federals included the entire Federal garrison of 


140 men, who were overwhelmed by General Ferrara’s 
350 men. Fighting lasted six hours. After the town 
was captured the rebels were reported to have massacred 
at least fifty persons, including the Governor of the De- 
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partment, the Chief of Police and a number of civilians 
who had taken refuge in the barracks. 


Ireland.—Apprehension in regard to the budget was 
calmed by the presentation of it on May 6, by Ernest 
Blythe, Minister for Finance. According to advance re- 
ports, the total estimated revenue was 
£ 24,661,000 and the estimated expendi- 
tures amounted to £26,364,250. The 
public debt stood higher this year than last, due to 
abnormal expenditures; per capita, however, it remained 
far lower than in Great Britain, Australia, etc. The 
taxation estimates for last year left a small surplus. The 
tax on petrol, on talking-picture entertainment and home- 
manufactured sugar was increased; a customs duty on 
imported sugar was also imposed. The tax on race- 
course betting was abolished. In the course of his address, 
Mr. Blythe insisted strongly on a continuation of the 
policy of drastic economies in government. A report 
from our correspondent carried a note to the effect that 
for the past five years there has been a steady fall in 
the annual expenditure. ‘“ The expenditure has been 
almost halved in the seven years since 1923; and upon 
that, the Ministry is deserving of congratulations from 
taxpayers.” He adds, however, that the congratulations 
“will not be either warm or strong” in the matter of 
social service, since the Government standard in regard 
to old-age pensions, unemployment benefit, and the like, 
is considerably below that of Northern Ireland and 
England. Much money, he continues, is being spent on 
the Gaelteacht, on the organization of fisheries and agri- 
culture, so that less emphasis is placed on the needs of 
the urban population. 

One of the budget proposals was that of allocating 
about £750,000 towards the relief of taxes on agricul- 
ture. This was in accord with a new land act passed by 
the Dail in the beginning of this month. 
Through this measure, the transfer of 
land from the landlords to tenants which 
was begun in 1870 is brought to a conclusion. Since that 
time, about 400,000 tenants secured possession of hold- 
ings. About 70,000 tenancies remained for settlement, 
and these were disposed of by the recent act which was 
the largest single transaction during the fifty years’ strug- 
gle. The cost to the Government for the land purchases 
was estimated at £10,000,000. This amount will be met 
by an issue of bonds. The operation of the new act was 
expected to be completed within a year; the effect would 
be the complete elimination of the landlord from the Free 
State. 

Though the budget, contrary to expectations, contained 
no hint as to the proximity of a general election, the 
rumors that an election was contemplated this year grew 
in strength. Attempts of the Government 
to conciliate the farmers and to offer 
relief in the congested areas of the 
Gaelteacht confirmed the rumors. An added reason was 
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that of the threat to the Government strength through 
the publication by Eamon De Valera and the Fianna Fail 
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of a daily newspaper scheduled for September. Nor- 
mally, according to the Constitution, the general elections 
would be held before September, 1932; but since the 
prospect of these during the Eucharistic Congress, of next 
summer, would be disturbing, it was thought to be not 
unlikely that the Government would advance the date so 
that elections would be completed before the Congress. 


Jugoslavia.—Government charges against the twenty- 
two Croatian Nationalists on trial in Zagreb, former 
Croat capital, for terrorist outrages were countered by a 

protest against the “horrible brutality 


Einstein’s re : : : 

mete which is being practised upon the Croa- 
tian people’ sent from Berlin on May 

5, by Prof. Albert Einstein and the novelist Heinrich 


Mann, brother of Thomas Mann, in the form of a joint 
letter to the international headquarters in Paris of the 
League for the Rights of Man. They accused the Jugo- 
goslav Government of complicity in the murder of a 
Croatian, Prof. Milan Sufflay, who was struck down in 
the streets of Zagreb on February 18. The news of his 
death, they said, was suppressed, and press provocation of 
murderous acts was quoted. 


Portugal.—The rebel forces at Funchal, Madeira, sur- 
to the Lisbon ex- 
pedition, commanded by Minister of Marine Magalhaes 
Corréa. The revolt had originated on 
April 4, and according to an early mani- 
festo of the rebel junta, had aimed to 
govern the islands until the restoration of parliamentary 
government at Lisbon. Simultaneous disturbances in the 
Azores, which were promptly suppressed, and in Portu- 
guese Guiana, where rebels captured and deported the 
Governor and his staff, aggravated the anxiety at Lisbon. 
After the pacification of Funchal, the naval forces set 
out for Bolama, Guiana, and subdued the rebels, who sur- 
rendered May 7..-—Rioting in Lisbon on May Day was 
declared by the authorities to be, not the ordinary an- 
nual demonstration, but part of an attempted general 
revolt which the Government had discovered and largely 
forestalled. Three persons were reported killed and sev- 
eral wounded in a clash with police in the capital. 


Madeira 
Rebels Yield; 
Guiana in Revolt 


Russia.—A severe earthquake shook the Nakhivan 
region on the Armenian-Persian frontier on April 27. 
The latest dispatches estimated the number killed at 489, 
with 1,153 seriously injured and 10,000 
suffering minor injuries. 7,000 horses 
and cattle were killed, as were 15,000 
sheep and goats. The Council of Commissars awarded 
2,000,000 rubles (nominally $1,000,000) for rescue work. 

A new commercial agreement was concluded by Italy 
with the Soviet Government, to replace one about to 


Armenian 
Earthquake 


expire. Italy guarantees thereby seventy-five per cent 

credits to Italian manufacturers on 
Italian Cont 5 ; . " 
pe Soviet orders. Timber exports were re 


ported as greatly increasing, bringing 
Russia to the first place-in the world timber market. Gov- 
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ernment figures for the first quarter of 1931 showed an 
adverse trade balance of 51,738,000 rubles. During the 
same period of 1930 an adverse balance of 37,120,000 


rubles was reported. 


Spain.—The unrest in the Provinces manifested itself 
in various disturbances on May Day. In Barcelona a 
serious clash occurred between members of the Syndicalist 
group and Communists of the Third 
International. Firearms were used by 
both sides, and also by the police, who 
were later reinforced with troops from local barracks. 
One person was killed and nearly a score wounded. 
Autonomist riots occurred in the Asturias and the Basque 
Provinces. In Spanish Morocco, soldiers of the Foreign 
Legion revolted in favor of the monarchy, and were sub- 
dued by troops loyal to the Republic. Later, several thou- 
sand Moorish natives presented a “ bill of rights,” in- 
cluding demands for equal treatment of Spanish and 
native labor, shorter hours, unemployment relief, and 
transfer of the day of rest from Sunday to Friday, the 
Mohammedan day of prayer. No concessions were 
granted, and native unrest contined. In Madrid, May Day 
was quiet, with private business and public services alike 


Unrest 


suspended. 

Sweeping changes in the electoral system were made 
by Government decree, to introduce a system approxi- 
mating to proportional representation. The minimum age 
for voters was also reduced. Other de- 
crees established a maximum eight-hour 
day for industrial workers, with a day 
of rest each week; forbade the public use of titles of 
nobility; and authorized the Catalan Generalcy to take 
any necessary steps in matters of public order, subject to 
later review by Madrid. Ambassadors were appointed to 
the Vatican, London, Rome, Washington, Berlin, and 
Mexico City. The last-named post was raised from the 
rank of a Legation. Postponement of the Cortes elec- 
tions till September was still being mooted. 

Before leaving London, King Alfonso gave an inter- 
view to Sefior Luca de Tefia, owner of the Madrid 
monarchist daily, ABC, wherein he gave “ instructions ” 
to supporters working for the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. His statement 
was published in summary form at 
Madrid. He urged all to support the Government in 
maintaining order, and repudiated any armed attempt at 
restoration. He said, in part: 


Governmental 
Decrees 


Alfonso’s 
Message to 
Monarchists 


... I will not approve of the people being excited against the 
Government. I want no military rebellion, but desire all soldiers 
to give allegiance to the Republic. . . . The monarchy went by 
a vote of the people which amounted to a plebiscite. I left to 
avoid civil war. I could not resign my rights except to a Cortes. 
. . . I accepted the De Rivera dictatorship, when I thought the 
country wanted it. I did not start it, but accepted it when it 
was done. . . . I cannot prevent organizing on my behalf, but 
whatever there is must be within the law. 


It was Alfonso’s first public statement since his depart- 
ure on April 14, and his first denial of the charge that 
he had inspired the dictatorship. 
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League of Nations.—<Agitation continued for some 
form of European wheat agreement. The European sig- 
natories at Brussels of the five-year agreement on the 
exporting of beet sugar were under- 
stood to be strongly in favor of the 
selection of Thomas M. Chadbourne, of 
New York, who planned the beet-sugar accord, for a 
similar agreement on the marketing of wheat. M. Briand’s 
plan, on the other hand, for economic unity in Europe 
was due for consideration during the week of May 10 
to 16 at Geneva. Since the Briand plan calls for wheat 
purchases from European States by Great Britain, op- 
position from that source was expected. It also excluded 
Russian from its scope. The crucial question seemed to 
be so to solve the problem of the wheat surpluses of the 
Eastern European peasants that they would not be in- 
clined to Bolshevism.——A reply, designated by the 
press as “curt,” was sent to the Soviet Government by 
the League Secretariat, in response to Soviet criticism of 
the manner in which they were invited to the European 
economic commission meeting on May 15. 


Wheat Problem 


Reparations Question.—A\ meeting took place in 
Brussels on May 4 of the special committee which the 
Bank of International Settlements at Basel (“ World 
Bank”) appointed on April 20 to con- 
sider the establishment of a new inter- 
national medium for meeting the urgent 
need for intermediate credits. The meeting was presided 
over by Emile Francqui, one of the Belgian directors of 
the World Bank. A report was agreed upon, to be sub- 
mitted on May 18 to the World Bank. Long-term as 
well as intermediate credits were considered by the com- 
mittee. It was hoped that the project would go far to- 
wards restoring public financial confidence. 


Short Credit 
Plan 


Disarmament.—No change was reported in the dead- 
lock over the Franco-Italian naval situation. The naval 
committee in the French Chamber of Deputies pushed the 
maintenance of the French naval pro- 
gram; and the building program for 
1931-1932 was voted, amounting to 
2,000-45,000 tons. Italy’s position remained the same. 
The conversations, however, of René Massigli, chief 
French delegate, with the British Foreign Office, still 
continued, and gave some hope. 


Continued 
Deadlock 





Next week, among others the following articles 
will appear : 

Dr. Francis. J. Haas will write on “ Leo XIII 
and Collective Bargaining.” 

Joseph Husslein will describe the nineteenth- 
century “ Moloch of Industrialism.” 

G. C. Heseltine will describe “ A Night at Casa 
Viu.” 

Joseph J. Mereto will discuss “Children in 
Public Schools.” 

M. E. Du Paul will answer the question “ Why 
Married Women Work.” 
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Athletic Reform 


N interesting admission is contained in the recent 
A action of Columbia University in New York by 
which alumni domination of athletics was terminated and 
full control placed in the hands of the trustees, the Dean 
of the college, and the treasurer. A fund is to be estab- 
lished which would free football of the burden it has 
been under up to the present of raising funds for other 
sports. This admission of what has all along been known 
everywhere, that football is commercial to the extent of 
being the sport which supported other athletics, is a good 
sign. This commercialism has, indeed, been defended 
precisely on this ground, that it must make money for 
the other sports, by various university presidents who 
did not see the implications of their stand. It was in fact 
a clear admission of what has been charged, namely, that 
football, carrying this burden, must be commercial ; games 
must be arranged with a view to the box office, winning 
teams must be secured somehow in order to boost the 
box-office receipts, athletes must be scouted and prose- 
lyted, and then subsidized, in order to produce winning 
teams, and all the rest of the vicious circle, all for a 
laudable end, no doubt, but adopting means which are 
inherently vicious, uneducational, and harmful to the 
students. 

Columbia, following Pennsylvania, recognizing the signs 
of the times, has been frank enough to admit this situa- 
tion and to hold that it both must and can be remedied. 
The means it will take are to put athletics into a depart- 
ment of physical education which will arrange games, to 
place the athletic coaches on a faculty basis both with 
regard to salary and authority, and to consider athletics 
on the same plane as other academic activities. By doing 
this, Columbia will probably save the game of football 
for the college. It is a shame that other colleges, not 
having the financial resources of Columbia, have had to 
drop football altogether, either because it did not “ pay,” 
which means that as necessarily conducted it was an in- 
tolerable drain on the treasury, or because the demand of 
the public for winning teams on penalty of non-support 
was exorbitant and to be denied at any cost. Many col- 
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leges, especially in the Middle West, have dropped base- 
hall on the candid admission that it does not “ pay,” and 
nobody has sneered at them, as happened to Loyola of 
Chicago when it dropped football from vastly higher 
motives. Now that Columbia has taken a decisive step 
in curbing the show business on the campus, maybe lesser 
institutions will pluck up courage to do what they would 
like to do but dare not. 


Politics after Communion 

HETHER there ever has been a single instance of 

a political speech at a Communion Breakfast or of 
a politician using a Communion Breakfast address as an 
occasion for advancing his own or his party's political 
fortunes, is beyond the point of discussion. That such 
an instance might be given, is not unthinkable. But that 
it may not happen in the future, at least in the Newark 
Diocese, is the concern of Msgr. John A. Duffy, Spiritual 
Director of the Newark Diocesan Federation of the Holy 
Name Society, and of Justin McAghon, the Federation 
President. If the Holy Name Society of Newark thinks 
it well, or necessary, to recall a rule drafted several years 
ago, there is substantial reason for the insistence upon or 
the adoption of the same rule by all groups who take 
breakfast in common and listen to addresses after having 
received Communion together. 

The Catholic Church is not in politics. It is neither 
Democratic nor Republican. It never throws its millions 
in the nation or its thousands in the city to any one candi- 
date because of his party affiliations, racial extraction, or 
religious beliefs. It stands aloof from political parties and 
party maneuvers. A priest who preaches politics in the 
pulpit, even in the stress of an anti-Catholic campaign of 
politico-religious bigotry, is open to reprimand from his 
ecclesiastical superiors, and usually receives it. The Cath- 
olic Church in the United States must remain aseptically 
clean of politics. 

At the annual convention of the Newark Federation 
of Holy Name Societies, Msgr. Duffy vigorously de- 
manded that politics be barred as well at a public gather- 
ing of Catholics as in the Church itself. “ This is not a 
political society,”” he stated, “and no politician or aspirant 
for political office should be a speaker at a Holy Name 
Communion Breakfast. This society will not be used 
as an instrument for furthering the political ambitions of 
any individual.” Such a prohibition may be disappointing 
to the office seeker, Democrat or Republican, who wants 
to have himself seen by his fellow-Catholics and to have 
his name firmly fixed in their minds on polling day; but 
it gives pleasure to the Holy Name man who belongs to 
the society for the sole purpose of pledging himself to 
refrain from blasphemy and swearing and of making rep- 
aration for the oaths and curses of others. 

There are so many important things in life besides 
politics. There are so many vital things to say at Com- 
munion Breakfasts, besides political harangues. That time 
is not apt for electioneering. It is too sacred to be pro- 
faned by political ambitionings. There is no rule in the 
Catholic Church according to which a Catholic should 
or should not vote for a Republican or a Democratic can- 
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didate for office. There is no commandment obliging him 
to vote for a Catholic candidate or against a non-Catholic 
nominee, He is free in his politics. And that freedom 
should not be invaded at a Communion Breakfast by any 
candidate, however sterling a Catholic he may be. 


Divorce among Episcopalians 


ITHERTO the Episcopal Church allowed remar- 

riage after divorce to the innocent party in cases of 
adultery. That body’s joint commission on marriage and 
divorce has now recognized the inherent contradiction of 
such a relaxation of the Divine law, and has recom- 
mended a change. Hereafter, according to its proposals, 
there will be recognized no grounds at all of a divorce 
valid before the church, but also no penalties will be 
imposed on divorced persons. Under certain conditions 
of examination and permission, a clergyman may remarry 
divorced persons, though not with the formulas of the 
Book of Common Prayer or in a church. 

It is to be feared that the commission, in seeking to 
avoid one contradiction, has fallen into a worse one. What 
will happen, if the proposals are accepted, will be that the 
church will actually condone bigamy. On the one hand, 
it will recognize no divorce as valid, and consequently 
will hold that the divorced persons are still married to 
each other, and yet it will allow its ministers to solemnize 
a second marriage of either or both of these parties to 
other parties, while they are still married to each other. 
It is not surprising that a conservative paper like the 
Living Church should take alarm. 

Another of the proposals of the commission is of keen 
interest to Catholics. This is the list of grounds for null- 
ity, and nullity means what it means with us, that a mar- 
riage for some impediment, or invalidating reason, was 
no marriage from the beginning. The list of grounds for 
nullity about parallel our own. Interesting exceptions are 
the omission of the vow of celibacy and the inclusion of 
venereal disease. We are told that the action is not new 
but regularizes an accepted practice. 

Catholics remember with a certain amount of poignancy 
the uproar that followed the declaration of nullity by the 
Rota of the marriage of the Duke of Marlborough. They 
will also recall the sneer of Anglican spokesmen to the 
general effect that the Catholic Church has ways of its 
own of granting divorces which it, presumably hypo- 
critically, calls by the name of “ annulments.”” Maybe, if 
the Protestant Episcopal church adopts these reasons for 
nullity, or, as we call them, “ impediments,” there will not 
he the same outcry the next time two Anglicans ask the 
Rota to decide whether it considers their marriage valid. 


Birth Control Propaganda 


HE suspicion will not down that some Protestant so- 

cieties, and even churches, and at least one medical 
society, are allowing themselves to be used by the pro- 
fessional propagandists for birth control, with the at least 
tacit connivance of the press. Last week notice was taken 
here of the press reports boldly stating that the New York 
Academy of Medicine had asked for a change in the laws 
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governing contraceptive information, while close study of 
the Academy’s report reveals that the action really taken 
was just the opposite. Yet the officers of the Academy 
have done nothing so far to contradict the false report, 
which could not have been given to the press by them- 
selves. Moreover, Heywood Broun, in his syndicated col- 
umn, blithely repeated the erroneous statement, and Time, 
in its turn, gave it unquestioned circulation. 

Some time before that, the Federal Council of Churches 
gave a “ guarded approval ”’ to birth control, and promptly 
the public was given to understand that the Protestant 
Churches which are federated in the Council had all come 
over to approving artificial contraception. Neither the 
press nor the Council allowed the public to know that the 
Federal Council can take no action involving the Protes- 
tant churches themselves, and that any action taken is 
the sole work of those personally signing the report. 

More recently, the impression was given that the Pres- 
byterians had come over, too. For instance, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, under a two-column, thirty-six-point head, ex- 
claimed, “* Presbyterian Body Votes Acceptance of Birth 
Control.”” What had happened was that a special com- 
mission on marriage, divorce, and remarriage, whose 
chairman lives in Milwaukee, had voted to recommend, a 
tacit approval of birth control to the General Assemblx 
at the end of May. 

The Presbyterian proposal, however, was immediately 
challenged by the Philadelphia Presbytery and by Dr. 
Clarence E. Macartney, of Pittsburgh, a power in his 
church. “ Thousands of Presbyterians,” said the latter, 
“have read with shame and indignation the published 
report of the . . . committee.” He declared that birth 
control “is not merely ecclesiastically and doctrinally 
wrong, but is wrong with an elemental and fundamental 
wrongness, because it violates the laws of natural moral- 
ity,’ words with which every Catholic will be in hearty 
accord. ‘‘ The Protestant church by these colossal follies,” 
he continued, “is simply digging its grave, and renounc- 
ing the moral leadership which it has so grandly held in 
the world since the sixteenth century.” The proof of this 
last statement is contained in an interview by the com- 
mittee’s chairman: ‘‘ We are merely heeding the signs 
of the times and accepting it, without approval or dis- 
approval. We know that people are practising birth con- 
trol and are likely to continue to do so. We are guided 
by that fact. We are assuming a helpful attitude on con- 
traception.” A similar “helpful attitude” on adultery, 
theft, extortion, and other vices which are also wrong 
“with an elemental and fundamental wrongness,” would 
complete the moral bankruptcy of the Protestant churches 
which began, in spite of Dr. Macartney, in the sixteenth 
century when the Protestants threw over the guidance 
of a Living Teacher. 


Un-American Protestantism 


PEAKING in a calm and measured tone, Dr. Patrick 
J. Healy, Professor of Church History at the Cath- 
olic University of America, presented a masterly appraisal 
of contemporary Protestantism in the United States in 
his address at the General Meeting of the United States 
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Catholic Historical Society, at the Catholic Club, New 
York, on the evening of May 4. Dr. Healy spoke calmly 
and scientifically about our American Protestant groups, 
as objectively as one would speak about the religion of 
the aboriginal Mayans. He did not contrast Protestantism 
with Catholicism in any way, in doctrine or organization 
or number of adherents or significance. He concerned 
himself solely with Protestantism as a religious manifes- 
tation in our country; he examined it with the care of a 
judicial investigator, and found it wanting. 

Of the many calm conclusions offered by Dr. Healy 
after his years of study, two are particularly worthy of 
note. The first reaches back to the statistics of Protestant 
church memberships, about twenty-five per cent of the 
population, as compared with the number of the un- 
churched, comprising fifty-six per cent of the nation’s 
total population. This twenty-five per cent is affiliated 
with some one of the 192 Protestant religious bodies. 
According to Dr. Healy: 

Strictly speaking, the lesson of American Protestantism is not 
to be found in the twenty-five per cent of the population who go 
to church, but in the fifty-six per cent who do not go. These 
latter have, in the main, Protestant antecedents, and their number 
is not only an arraignment but a conviction of Protestantism as 
an agency to satisfy the religious needs of the people of America. 
The multitude of denominations is a cogent argument of the un- 
certainty with which Protestantism approached the task it had 
undertaken, and a convincing proof of its failure to accomplish 
that task. The establishment of each new sect or denomination is 
an evidence of dissatisfaction with the old, and the number and 
comparative failure of all these newer bodies are merely cumu- 
lative evidence of the determination of America not to entrust 
its religious interests either to the old or to the newer forms of 
Protestantism. 

In view of the common calumny that Catholicism is 
something foreign, something alien to unadulterated 
Americanism, a second point made by Dr. Healy may 
well be pondered. He stated: 

The reason for this failure on the part of Protestantism to 
hold or to make a conquest of the American soul may be due to 
the fact that, up to the present, Protestantism in America has been 
more European than American, not European in the broad cultural 
sense, but European in the narrow, nationalistic, and sectarian sense. 
It has always been dependent on European leadership. Many of the 
founders of new sects were born in Europe, some of the most 
learned teachers and exponents of Protestantism were Europeans. 
Though there has been unremitting religious activity in the United 
States, there has been a very meager contribution to the thought, 
the philosophy or the literature of religion. 

There is a complete reversal of an opinion accepted 
almost as a dogma in Dr. Healy’s further assertion that 
“ Protestantism in America is an exotic, still in process of 
adjustment to American conditions’; and a flat contra- 
diction of an assumption that is never questioned in his 
statement that “ It [Protestantism] was a powerful factor 
in political life, but its influence was never quite in har- 
mony with the spirit of American institutions. It is not 
indigenous in American life and is not intelligible except 
when studied historically on its European background.” 
Asserted in the calm, unruffled tone of a scholar who is 
an expert in this field, the conclusions reached by Dr. 
Healy should, at least, induce the leaders of the churches 
to examine their premises and their assumptions. 
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Mental Unemployment 


HE book trade at home, and abroad as well, has been 

suftering from a depression which may be attributed 
to as many causes as have been assigned for the Wall 
Street debacle. There may possibly be some connection 
between the two; but the fact is that long before the 
economic slump the curve of book sales had been bent 
almost as badly as a hair pin. Various schemes were 
devised to promote and encourage sales. Advertising 
copy blared, trumpet-tongued, the weekly announcements 
of masterpieces and the discovery of genius in every 
author who had the good fortune to see his brain child 
pass through the ordeal of publication. Blurb writers 
vied with artists to trick a once gullible public into buying 
a book which they wanted only as an ornament or as a 
filler for empty shelves. An artificial market was arti- 
ficially created; and the reading public soon learned a 
lesson in discernment. 

Book clubs offered a permanent, but slow, solution 
to the publishers’ difficulties and their good services were 
at first suspected, then spurned and openly condemned. 
The authors were outnumbering the publishers a thou- 
sand to one; they wanted quick publication and rapid- 
fire sales. The publishers, therefore, could not wait for 
the slow educative process. Prices were cut; attractive 
prizes were offered ; contests were staged; reviewers were 
coached ; box-office policies were adopted. Yet in spite 
of all this book shops carried notices of publishers’ “ over- 
stocked sales,” department stores advertised “ hurt books,” 
drug stores stacked their windows with best-sellers that 
could not be sold. 

It cannot possibly be that in the deluge of books which 
has been rushing from the presses there are not, at least, 
a few volumes which are worth while and which deserve 
a fair return for author and publisher. But it must be 
remembered that if circulating libraries give those who 
care to read and have no place but a kitchenette to stock 
books and start a library of their own, the opportunity 
of reading the “latest and the best fiction’ as well as 
other works of literature for a few pennies, or gratis, the 
sales of books must naturally diminish. 

Even after our best efforts to educate the masses by 
compulsion there is still painful evidence of a general 
lack of appreciation for literature and the persistence 
of distractions from blinking marquee or siren horn. 
High school and college students have been nurtured on 
outline courses and surveys. They have been taught the 
ways of least resistance. Education, for them, has meant 
the acquisition of the ability to learn news from head- 
lines and to learn about books from Sunday newspaper 
supplements. They have learned to defeat high-pressured 
advertising by high-pressured living. If they are to read, 
they must be able to do so while they run. We hesitate 
to state that the present condition of the book trade might 
be an evidence of the vote of a public that has learned 
to be its own censor. We feel sure that permanent relief 
will come for the trade when it issues books which will 
relieve the present mental unemployment. 
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The Encyclical and Labor Organization 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


The Catholic University of America 


ORE than one-sixth of “ Rerum Novarum”’ is 
M taken up with workingmen’s associations. All 

phases of the subject receive some attention: 
joint associations of employers and employes, Catholic 
unions, religious associations, fraternal associations, gen- 
eral directions as to the manner of conducting organiza- 
tions, and the relation between workingmen’s associa- 
tions and the State. The most important of all associa- 
tions for the betterment of the conditions of labor, says 
the Encyclical, are “ workingmen’s unions, for these vir- 
tually include all the rest.” 

In this connection, Pope Leo refers to the medieval 
artisans’ guilds and praises them highly. He then de- 
scribes and defends the right of men to form private so- 
cieties for the promotion of their legitimate interests. Such 
societies, although existing within the State and part of 
the State, may not be absolutely prohibited. For the 
State exists to protect, not to destroy natural rights. When 
the State attempts to destroy, it contradicts the principle 
of its own existence, namely the natural tendency of men 
to dwell in society. 

This position represents the same middle ground be- 
tween the political theories known as State Omnipotence 
and Pluralism. On the one hand, Pope Leo sets limits to 
the right of the State over private societies. On the other 
hand, it does not admit that workingmen’s unions, or any 
other private society, are on a level with the State. The 
theory of sovereignty known as Pluralism has arisen as 
a reaction against the theory that the State has a right to 
prevent and suppress all other societies. It goes to the 
opposite extreme, holding that labor unions, manufac- 
turers’ associations, and many other societies to which 
large groups of men actually render loyalty, have equal 
authority with the State. Pope Leo is careful to point out 
that the authority of the State is different from, and 
greater than, that of any private society, since it is public, 
and concerned with the interest of the whole community. 
He declares that the State may sometimes intervene to 
prevent or even dissolve associations, “as when men join 
together for purposes which are evidently bad, unlawful 
or dangerous to the State.” In the very next sentence, 
however, he declares that public authority should not im- 
pose upon private societies “unreasonable regulations 
under the pretense of public benefit.” This general prin- 
ciple is, in effect, an implicit condemnation of the action 
of our courts in upholding the legality of the so-called 
“ yellow-dog” contract. For these effectively compel 
laborers not to join unions. 

The Encyclical contains one short paragraph which 
points out the dangers involved in anti-Christian or anti- 
Catholic labor unions. They are managed on principles 
contrary to Christianity and public welfare, and they try 
to “get within their grasp the whole field of labor and 
force workingmen either to join them or to starve.”” In 


this situation, Pope Leo continues, Catholic laborers are 
obliged to unite their forces in separate Catholic unions. 
This moderate, though comprehensive statement of the 
general principle, has been interpreted and applied by 
some extreme persons in such a way as to condemn Cath- 
olic membership in unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Such persons have intimated that 
even in the United States Catholic wage earners ought to 
unite in exclusively Catholic organizations. Happily this 
view has not been adopted by the American Bishops. They 
realize that the vast majority of labor unions in our coun- 
try do not pursue the harmful ends nor include the grave 
dangers of which Pope Leo speaks. 

Speaking of Catholic labor unions, Pope Pius X de- 
clared that they should be “established and favored in 
every way, certainly in Catholic countries, and in all other 
places where it appears that through them provision can 
be made for the various needs of their members.” Since 
this statement was embodied in the letter of the Congre- 
gation of the Council to Monsignor Liénart, Bishop of 
Lille, June 5, 1929, it represents the latest and most 
authoritative discipline on the subject. Evidently the state- 
ment does not require Catholic labor unions in the United 
States. 

The Encyclical points out in considerable detail the gen- 
eral policy and methods which should be adopted by 
Catholic workingmen’s associations. They “must pay 
special and chief attention to the duties of religion and 
morality,” must include religious instruction, exercise 
prudence and discretion in the choice of officers, admin- 
ister the common funds with strict honesty and propor- 
tional justice, give careful consideration to the rights and 
duties of the employers as well as to the rights and duties 
of the employed, establish committees to prevent and settle 
disputes, try to provide for continuous employment, and 
create a fund for the protection of the members against 
accident, sickness, old age and distress. 

In view of the variations of national character, the 
scope of the various trades and employments and many 
other circumstances, Pope Leo declares that it is not ex- 
pedient for him to enter into minute details concerning 
labor organizations. He contents himself with the fol- 
lowing statement: “To sum up then. We may lay it 
down as a general and lasting law that workingmen’s as- 
sociations should be so organized and governed as to fur- 
nish the best and most suitable means for attaining what 
is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each individual 
member to better his condition to the utmost in body, mind 
and property.” Surely this is sufficiently comprehensive. 
Any labor organization which enables each member “ to 
better his condition to the utmost in body, mind and prop- 
erty ” is surely effective in the highest degree. The most 
enthusiastic believer in the organization of labor could not 
ask for more. Conversely, this proposition condemns by 
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implication unions which for any reason whatever lack the 
capacity to move in this direction. It would seem to con- 
demn implicitly the so-called “ American plan” of the 
open shop, for in this arrangement unions are permitted 
to exist, indeed, but not to function effectively. Many, 
if not most of the so-called “ company unions ” likewise 
fall under this implicit condemnation, for they are not 
“so organized and governed” as to help the members 
“to better their condition to the utmost in body, mind 
and property.” 

The whole spirit of this portion of the Encyclical is 
directly contrary to the spirit of modern individualism 
and unlimited competition. According to Pope Leo, or- 
ganization is natural, normal, and necessary. According 
to modern individualism, organization, whether of labor 
or of capital, is abnormal and opposed to reasonable lib- 
erty. More than a century and a half ago, Adam Smith 
expounded and extolled “the simple and obvious system 
of natural liberty,” which would allow men to compete 
with one another in industrial life with no restraint or a 
minimum of restraint by either government or voluntary 
associations or combinations. This position was a reaction 
against the excessive restrictions which had been hamper- 
ing industry for a long time when he published his 
“Wealth of Nations” in 1776. The same spirit and the 
same excessive belief in the efficacy of individual liberty 
characterized American economic life and thought for 
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many years after the Revolution. This theory persisted 
much longer in the United States than in England, be- 
cause the wage-earning class was a smaller proportion 
of the population, and because the opportunity of the 
individual to become a self-employer, a business man even 
in a small way, was much more widespread in our coun- 
try than in Great Britain. 

Even today we have with us as survivals many persons 
and a few organizations that profess to believe in these 
assumptions and theories and that oppose labor organiza- 
tions as something abnormal, unnecessary and out of 
harmony with American conditions and genuine American 
traditions. A small proportion of persons holding these 
antiquated views are honest in their belief. The vast 
majority of them are merely selfish. They do not believe 
in labor unions because these “ interfere with business.” 

Whether they are sincere or not, those who assert that 
labor organization is unnecessary or even contrary to 
the public welfare, will find no comfort in the pages of the 
Encyclical which form the subject of this paper. The 
most important declaration of these pages is that labor 
unions are not only normal and necessary, but that they 
ought to be so constituted and managed as to be effective 
in the highest degree. Leo XIII has been called “ the 
Pope of the workingman.” In no part of this great En- 
cyclical does this title find greater justification than in the 
paragraphs devoted to workingmen’s associations. 


What Is the Matter with Cuba? 


PauL HENRY 


HE present political crisis in Cuba is generally at- 
tributed to three causes. First, the acute business 
deflation, for which, as everywhere, full blame is 
given the reigning administration by its opponents. Sec- 
ond, the strife raging around the President, among whose 
adversaries are many influential men whose former friend- 
ship for him has been alienated by his “ one-man” policy 
of government. Third and most conspicuous, though per- 
haps not intrinsically as important as the others, the 
student uprisings. 

The poverty and business paralysis on the island is, of 
course, connected primarily with the collapse of the sugar 
market. The altitude of post-War sugar prices was un- 
wisely regarded by Cubans as a stable phenomenon that 
would endure forever, and without questioning the eco- 
nomic safety of the policy, they projected and capitalized 
innumerable enterprises on the basis of prevalent prices. 

The inevitable crash occurred and Cuba’s seven or sev- 
enty lean years commenced. Whatever reason is given for 
the disaster, whether one prefers to call it, in the language 
of insurance companies, “an act of God,” or simply “ bad 
business,” it is clear that the Government neither was nor 
is to blame for it. 

However, in fairness to a large majority of the anti- 
regimists, it must be said that when they attribute the 
business depression to the present incumbents of office, 
they do not include the sugar slump as such, but very 


specifically accuse the administration with “ injudicious- 
ness’ in selecting a time of general financial strain for 
launching at public expense huge and needless national 
projects. It is further urged that not only were these 
schemes begun at an unfavorable time, but they were 
carried out with such “ carelessness ” that their costs were 
unnecessarily doubled. The main object of hostile criti- 
cism in this regard is the beautiful capitol, which is said 
to cost some eighteen millions of dollars. Other items in- 
clude the elaborate beginnings of a park system in the 
suburbs of Havana, and the Central Highway, which 
extends from one end of the island to the other. 

The second source of Cuba’s present unrest is a condi- 
tion that has its roots in the island’s history as a republic. 
The country has not always been fortunate in its chief 
executives, some of whom have victimized the nation, at 
times unwittingly through lack of capability, or at others 
through deliberate racketeering. These adversities brought 
the country to a pass where, if it was to survive, it needed 
immediate reorganization with a man of great strength 
in the president’s chair. The choice fell upon Gerardo 
Machado y Morales, general in the War of Independence, 
former Secretary of the Interior ; in his late fifties, heavy 
set, iron grey, smooth shaven and looking on the world 
through horn-rimmed glasses. He entered office enjoying 
unprecedented popularity and his first years seemed to 
confirm the impression that he was Cuba's savior. 
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But the qualities which served so well in the recon- 
struction period are proving irksome now that their need 
is thuught to be past. His subordinates claim that he is 
excessively personal in his methods of operation; that in 
his desire to do everything himself, he has taken their 
offices out of their hands. It certainly appears that he 
has made over the Liberal, Popular and Conservative po- 
litical parties into one organization with himself at the 
head, if one interprets aright the last presidential elec- 
tions in which he ran without competition as candidate 
of all three parties. This union effectually prevents oppo- 
sition and gives body to the next charge, that he has ar- 
ranged the legislature so that it is chosen and operated 
at his nod. Moreover, since his re-election, he has altered 
the Constitution and has extended his own term of office. 
But in addition to all this, there is passed from mouth to 
mouth throughout Cuba a saga of charges and unflatter- 
ing illustrative examples, sometimes accompanied with 
more enthusiasm than substantiation, with the result that 
General Machado, justly or unjustly, is one of the most 
unpopular rulers in the world today. The suppression of 
opposition newspapers did not stifle these charges. 

The third cause is the student difficulties. The fact that 
the Government-conducted Havana University is the only 
institution on the island where post-graduate education is 
available has naturally made it a focal point for the eyes of 
adolescent Cuba, And the affairs connected with the uni- 
versity have often taken on a national importance which, 
under other conditions, they would not merit. From time 
to time, Havana students, encouraged by long-established 
precedent in Spanish universities, have endeavored to have 
a voice in the interior direction of their Alma Mater. By 
and large, their efforts have been unsuccessful. In 1926 
and 1927 disturbances culminated in an uprising some- 
what similar to the present one, but lacking the dignity 
of cause and calculation of action which characterize the 
movement of 1930-31. The conflict five years ago was 
rather a personal affair, if it can be called such, between 
the students as one combatant and the Rector of the 
university as the other. Politics had not entered as yet, 
at least manifestly and primarily, into the considerations 
of the estudiantil. 

In recent years some 12,000, more or less, were an- 
nually enrolled as students, although it is affirmed that the 
actual number attending classes never reached much over 
5,000. The balance, I am told, presented themselves in 
June for their examinations, many of them without having 
attended one class all year; yet their tuition had been paid, 
and matters were arranged so that no fault was found, if, 
indeed, their absence had been even noted. From other 
sources it is complained that these “ part-time ” scholars, 
in their leisure, created a student social life in Havana 
which continues to give off an unpleasant moral odor. 

Those that did attend class protest that they found 
themselves beset with various difficulties. The disorderly 
vestiges of maladministration were evident on every side. 
The professors had little by little adopted the every-man- 
for-himself principle. Matter and hours were arranged 
by many of the teachers to suit their own interests. If a 
professor teaching in the Law School (and maintaining 
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an office in the city) found that his university classes in- 
terfered with lucrative consultations as an attorney, he 
would push up his classes to late afternoon or set them 
back to early morning, or, on days when they were espe- 
cially inconvenient, omit them altogether without bothering 
his head how the unusual time order would be received by 
the men attending his lectures. There was no appeal. It 
was whispered that the professor was on the “ in.” 

The difficulty arose, the students felt, in the method 
of selecting many of the faculty. It is maintained that 
those-higher-up, or more accurately, he-higher-up, finding 
himself obliged to reward faithful services with suitable 
appointments and perceiving that such were daily becom- 
ing scarcer, commenced offering professorships in the 
university to those to whom he was under a debt of 
gratitude. That the appointees were not equipped for the 
position was held a matter of small moment, and conse- 
quently the quality of learning poured into the minds of 
Young Cuba at times was not the highest. 

When the supply of existing professorships was filled, it 
was thought advisable to create additional ones to meet 
the demand. Thus the most curious courses suddenly 
found a place on the university prospectus and were even 
required for degree credits. 

In the early months of 1930 rumblings of the coming 
storm could be detected, but it was not until October that 
the students and a large number of non-favored professors 
presented themselves to the world as a body, forced by 
circumstances, they claimed, to depart from what was 
properly their own academic sphere and become identified 
with the politics of the country. The students elected a 
Directory, declared a state of strike which exists even 
today, and proceeded to take those other measures which 
they considered proper to attain a lasting adjustment of 
their grievances. 

However, when the Government recently proposed an 
arrangement by which all the causes of complaint per- 
taining strictly to the university would be rectified, the 
offer was refused by the students, on the ground that as 
long as President Machado remained in office, they could 
not perceive any force which would guarantee the perma- 
nence of the settlement and consequently were unwilling 
to jeopardize past efforts and sacrifices, by accepting an 
adjustment which any moment might allow conditions to 
revert to their former state. And this position of the stu- 
dents seems a defensible one. 

But there are some phases of the student movement 
which are less clearly understandable to an American. 
For instance, what justification can be offered for their 
numerous acts of vandalism and even efforts to create a 
reign of terror? It does not suffice to reply that these 
were merely intended to harass the Government into yield- 
ing to their demands. The result has been merely the use 
of force against them. Secondly, although the students are 
now divided among themselves into first, a group retain- 
ing their original purpose; then a communistic group, and 
lastly, the “ doubtfuls”” known as the guataca group, I 
have heard from none of these a constructive program for 
what would follow their desired removal of the President. 
Their present purpose seems entirely negative. 
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To observers free from romantically optimistic or hys- 
terically pessimistic influences, the future does not look 
too promising. The heckling, business-killing agitation 
seems likely to go on indefinitely, although the chances of 
a real revolution in Cuba are apparently almost negligible, 
and this from no more noble reason than that rifles and 
bullets cost money, and even the most excited have no 
centavos to spare. The only hope open to those factions 
who desire an appeal to arms is that the army, at least 
in part, will revolt; a possibility which is very remote, 
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indeed, since the military forces are well organized, well 
paid, and are the recipients of many favors. The Presi- 
dent is a soldier and a strategist, and his first concern was 
to “ make sure” of the army, and to develop a splendid 
police corps in Havana. Security has repaid his fore- 
sight. But the same foresight seems unable to provide an 
extinguisher for the unrest and discontent which continues 
to smoulder, like a damp rag, producing much smoke, 
never quite able to burst into flame and yet exceedingly 
slow in going out. 


The Letter to the Bishop of Lille 


Lewis Watt, S.J., B.Sc. ( Econ.) 


can no longer be maintained by a loyal Catholic 

that trade unions are an unhealthy growth in the 
body politic. Various States have persecuted and sup- 
pressed them in the past; either on the ground that they 
restrict free competition, canonized by laissez-faire eco- 
nomics, or because their existence is in conflict with Rous- 
seau’s teaching that the unity of the State is weakened 
by the existence of private societies within its bounds. 

The teaching of the Middle Ages was precisely the op- 
posite, for it maintained that the State is a cammunitas 
communitatum, an association of associations. This teach- 
ing Leo XIII reaffirmed, and applied to the specific case 
of trade unions. The very same instinct which leads men 
to form States, the social instinct, leads them to form 
subordinate associations within the State; they have a 
natural right to associate with one another in order to 
obtain any object which is not opposed to the moral law, 
and the State must not attempt to suppress that right. 
In the economic order the medieval guilds were an ex- 
ample of such private associations, as are employers’ 
federations and trade unions in modern times. The Pope 
desired to see such associations increase in number and 
efficiency, and pointed out that from their natural right 
to exist, follows the right to adopt such rules and regula- 
tions as will lead to the achievement of their object. But 
since all the activities of mankind must be directed to 
man’s last end, all associations should be penetrated by a 
truly moral and religious spirit; for this reason Leo XIII 
wished that provision should be made by the associations 
for the education of their members in Christian doctrine 
and morality. 

At the time wnen “ Rerum Novarum” was published, 
Catholic sociologists were divided in their views as to 
the best method of grouping employers and workers. 
Some, holding fast to the grand conception of each in- 
dustry as a professional unity, a “ corporation,” favored 
an association which would include not merely the work- 
ers but also the eniployers in each industry. Others, seeing 
no immediate hope of the organization of industry on 
corporate lines, favored separate and distinct unions for 
employers and employed. Leo XIII approves either form 
of organization. The course of events has strengthened 
the position of those who prefer separate unions, and in 
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a letter of Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, 
to the Union Economique in 1915 separate unions, with 
joint committees as a liaison between them, are specially 
recommended. 

But it is time to turn to the letter of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council of the Bishop of Lille (June 5, 
1929), and to explain what it is and how it came to be 
written. For many years there has existed in the north 
of France a Christian Employers’ Federation. Funda- 
mentally Catholic, they have always taken their duties and 
responsibilities seriously, and have set on foot many good 
works for the benefit of their employes. But their atti- 
tude has been one that is uncommon in non-Catholic coun- 
tries. It can perhaps be best described as “ patriarchal.” 
Each of them considered his workers as one of the pa- 
triarchs of old looked on his dependents—with a strong 
sense of his duty to promote their welfare, and with a 
strong sense too of their duties to him as the head of the 
firm. This attitude was no doubt fostered by the fact 
that before the War the joint-stock system had made little 
progress in the north of France, where a business was 
handed down from father to son, and where generations 
of workers worked always for the same employer. It is 
not surprising that to employers brought up in this family 
atmosphere interference by outsiders, whether the officials 
of the State or of a trade union, were looked on with 
grave suspicion, much as the father of a family would 
resent outside interference with his government of his 
own household. 

Then came the War, and after the War the period of 
reconstruction in the north of France, where the French 
textile industry is concentrated, especially in the district 
which includes Roubaix and Tourcoing. To meet the new 
economic conditions of the post-War world, there was 
formed the Consortium de l'industrie textile de Roubaix- 
Tourcoing, which grew in importance very rapidly, and 
in 1929 included some four hundred firms, about one-half 
of whom were openly Catholic. The administrateur 
déléqué of the Consortium, and its mouthpiece in all its 
dealings with its workers, is M. Désiré Ley, an ex-work- 
man himself, and evidently a man of strong, not to say 
dictatorial, character. 

There is no doubt that the Consortium has done a great 
deal for its employes and has spent much money, in wel- 
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fare work; that has never been questioned. But it has 
in full measure the patriarchal spirit of the north of 
France, or else it has simply the out-of-date capitalist 
mentality of those firms which have not yet realized that 
trade unionism is not their natural enemy. It strongly 
resents trade-union intervention in its relations with its 
workers, more particularly in the matter of wage rates. 
In France, the trade unions are divided into three camps ; 
most numerous are those which are affiliated to the Con- 
fédération générale du travail (the C. G. T., whence the 
name cégétistes given to its adherents) of strong Socialist 
tendencies; a much smaller number is affiliated to the 
Confédération générale du travail unitaire (the C. G. 
T. U.), definitely Communist, an offshoot of the C. G. T.; 
finally, there are the Christian Trade Unions in the Con- 
fédération francaise des travailleurs chrétiens (the C. F. 
ts Sah 

M. Ley has consistently shown hostility to all these 
trade unions, but he has been particularly hostile to the 
C. F. T. C., with which he broke off all relations in 
November, 1924, while continuing to treat with the So- 
cialist unions up to the summer of 1928. Yet in 1925, 
when the C. G. T. U. tried to organize a general political 
strike, the Christian Unions refused to participate in it, 
and in 1928 they did their best to prevent another strike 
at the Sion factories at Halluin. Later in 1928 another 
strike broke out in the Halluin district which lasted till 
April, 1929, but the Christian Unions disclaimed all sym- 
pathy with it, limiting themselves to a request for the 
setting-up of joint committees representing employers 
and employed for the settlement of questions in dispute. 
The strike was settled, largely through the good offices of 
the Bishop of Lille, Msgr. Liénart; but M. Ley, after it 
was Over, again announced that he would have no deal- 
ings with the Christian Unions. 

The knowledge of these facts is necessary to under- 
stand the bearing of the letter under discussion. In Janu- 
ary and August, 1924, a prominent member of the Con- 
sortium, M. Eugéne Mathon, sent to the Vatican a list 
of complaints against the Christian Unions, in which he 
accused them of being Marxists in disguise. The Sacred 
Congregation of the Council made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the charges, and after careful inquiries it com- 
municated its decision in a letter addressed to Msgr. Jan- 
soone, who was then apostolic administrator of the diocese 
of Lille, with instructions to inform the parties affected 
by it of its contents. This was in 1928, and it will be 
noted that the letter of the Sacred Congregation was not 
at the time made public. Its publication in the official 
journal of the Holy See (Acta Apostolicae Sedis) took 
place because in March, 1929, in the middle of the strike 
to which reference has been made, M. Mathon wrote a 
letter to the newly appointed Bishop of Lille (Msgr. 
Liénart ), in which he quoted some remarks of the Sacred 
Congregation apparently hostile to the Christian Unions. 
Thereupon the Unions pressed for the publication of the 
entire document by M. Mathon, and to cut short the dis- 
pute the Sacred Congregation decided to re-issue its deci- 
sion in the form of a letter to Msgr. Liénart dated June 5, 
1929, the terms of which were identical with those of the 
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original letter to Msgr. Jansoone, and to make the letter 
public. 

To complete the story, it may be added that attempts 
were made to evade the force of the decision thus repub- 
lished by assertions that it was based only upon the state 
of things in 1924, and that the subsequent conduct of the 
Christian Unions (especially during the Halluin strike ) 
rendered it out of date. The Bishop of Lille found it 
necessary to refute this allegation in September, 1929, 
and it is worth remarking that the attitude of the Christian 
Unions during the Halluin strike was approved by Cardi- 
nal Gasparri in a letter to Msgr. Liénart in April, 1929. 

Although the questions in dispute between the Consor- 
tium and the Christian Unions are primarily of local 
interest, the letter of the Sacred Congregation is of inter- 
national importance, for not only does it recapitulate the 
relevant Catholic principles, but it shows how those 
principles can be, and ought to be, applied in practice. 

The purely local aspect of the letter may be dealt with 
very briefly. The Sacred Congregation declares that its 
careful inquiries have proved that the accusations of 
Marxism brought against the Christian Unions are unjust 
and wholly devoid of foundation, though individual un- 
ionists may have made use of expressions not wholly in 
conformity with Catholic doctrine. The Consortium is 
congratulated on its welfare work on behalf of the work- 
ers, but it is not obscurely reproved for being founded on 
an undenominational basis, and for its prejudice against 
the Christian Unions. The Sacred Congregation ex- 
presses its desire that a permanent joint committee may 
be set up to deal with matters in dispute between the 
Consortium and the Christian Unions, and praises the 
action of the clergy in taking an active part in the moral 
and spiritual direction of the Unions. 

On matters of principle, affecting associations of em- 
ployers and workers all over the world, the letter insists 
on the right to form such associations, its object being no 
doubt to check the tendency of certain employers to refuse 
to deal with trade-union representatives on the ground 
that no “outsider” can claim to interfere between an 
employer and his workers. Going further still, it urges 
the formation of trade unions amongst Catholics, so that 
Catholics may not be forced to enlist in Sociakst or Com- 
munist unions in order to defend their own economic 
interests. It repeats the teaching of “ Rerum Novarum ” 
that unions must be based on religion and morality, and 
that their purpose must not be to set class against class, 
but to promote cooperation between classes. To attain this 
end, the institution of joint committees representing em- 
ployers and workers is recommended. It expresses a 
strong preference for Catholic unions for Catholic work- 
ers, but recognizes that in certain countries another course 
may be legitimately followed. Finally, it quotes the ex- 
hortation of “ Rerum Novarum” to the clergy in favor 
of their active participation in social action. 

All these principles are supported by passages taken 
from various Papal documents, particularly “ Rerum No- 
varum.” The rest of the letter applies these principles to 
present-day conditions. Apart from the references to the 
situation in France, it is of interest to notice that on cer- 
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tain points the letter expands the teaching of “ Rerum 
Novarum.” It contemplates separate unions of employers 
and workers as the normal organization, and its advocacy 
of joint committees (merely alluded to by Leo XIII) is 
a natural corollary of separate unions. Leo XIII empha- 
sized the need for the moral and religious training of 
members of the unions; the Sacred Congregation adds 
that their education in social, economic and technical mat- 
ters must also be provided for. Not content with the 
general instructions hitherto given to the clergy to be 
active in helping to solve the social question, it suggests 
that Bishops should nominate certain priests to be “ mis- 
sionaries of labor.” 

But perhaps most important of all is the solemn warn- 
ing given to Catholics who are members of a professional 
association, that they are responsible for seeing that the 
association does not act against Christian morality, espe- 
cially, of course, in its relations with the workers. So 
far as the north of France is concerned, the obligation 
of fulfilling this duty is confided by the Sacred Congre- 
gation to the Christian Employers’ Federation of the 
north. Would that in other countries there existed a 
similar federation of Catholic employers, ready to make 
Catholic social principles a living force in the world of 
industry ! 


African Missions 
C. C. MARTINDALE, S.]. 
EAR by year, at the summer congress of “ Pax 
Romana ” (the international secretariate of Catholic 
University Societies), the United States has been, along 
with Belgium, by far the most earnest petitioner that 
university students should more definitely turn their at- 
tention to the Foreign Missions. Each year, I used to 
ask myself how on earth I could manage myself to learn 
enough about those missions to warrant my trying to 
stimulate our own Catholic students to an interest therein. 
A fortunate illness evicted me from England into the 
glorious sunlight of South Africa; and, since one has 
no right to take a “ millionaire’s holiday,” I was able to 
regard as a primary duty the careful study of everything 
relating to the African missions at any rate. 

I could not but feel pride, but also envy, when I found 
how great an interest had been aroused by Father J. |. 
Williams’s book: “ The Hebrewisms of West Africa.” 
Pride, and also gratitude, because I had dosed myself 
very heavily with non-Catholic volumes upon Mission 
work, like those of Professor Du Plessis (Stellenbosch), 
and was worried and made a little anxious by the slight- 
ing tone in which Catholic work was habitually referred 
to. An allusion or two to Father Torrend’s dictionary and 
perhaps to the White Fathers—that was usually ll. 
Naturally a reference to past volumes of Anthropos would 
have filled my empty imagination with pictures of work 
already done: and Africa, the organ of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Culture, of which I 
think Father Williams is a member, is generous in its 
treatment of Catholic work—indeed, I hope to allude to 
what the Holy Father found in his heart to say to the 
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Executive of that Institute on the occasion of its special 
audience last year. 

But along with pride and gratitude went, as I said, a 
little envy, or anyway regret—it is so very hard, in Eng- 
land, to arouse interest in Missions (was I not a deplor- 
able example of that apathy?); and so doubly hard to 
persuade people of the importance of scientific study in 
the mission-field. Father Williams therefore has done a 
thing not only good in itself, but likely to provide a strong 
argument in the future, and to be a forcible example. 

Moreover, under the shadow of Table Mountain, I read 
with admiration Father F, J. Gilligan’s: “ Morality of 
the Color Line” (1928), and “ The Catholic Church and 
the American Negro,” by Father J. T. Gillard, (1929). 
Naturally | was perfectly incompetent to “ judge ” these 
two books, and I could well see how profoundly the 
American problem differed from the African one. But 
what I was admiring, and had the right to admire, was 
the outlook, and the method of approach. 

When one reads those other books I alluded to, with 
their reproaches addressed to Catholic missionaries on 
the grounds that they aren’t explorers, do not discover 
ways of destroying locusts or prick'y pear, do not suf- 
ficiently measure skulls nor catalogue the results of in- 
telligence tests—one’s tendency is to chuck the whole of 
that sort of thing to one side, and to say to one’s self that 
after all the missionary’s job is a spiritual one, and that 
a single saved soul is worth a million acres of successfully 
cultivated mealies. And I recalled with what—dare I say, 
irritation ?—men actually working in the mission field 
used to reply to Father Plater, not then yet a priest, and 
full of enthusiasm for anthropology, when he made ques- 
tionnaires to which he invited them to reply. Others 
answered him pleasantly enough, but disregarded totally 
the questionnaire, related many affectingly pious incidents. 
begged for prayers, and also for alms. He used to smile 
ruefully, and turn, irrepressible as he was, to the excavat- 
ing of barrows in other people’s fields. But even farmers 
were not very sympathetic when he found what he thought 
might be an arrow head. . . 

Now the Pope, in the more than cordial speech I men- 
tioned, made on October 2, 1930, announced that the nick- 
name by which the Council already was known in Rome, 
“ Africanist,” had been his own when he was still 
at school! Such had been his passion for anything 
“ African.” 

Now this passion for Africa [he continued] which had won for 
Us this title, did not confine itself to the history of early Chris- 
tian Africa, or to the successive stages of the missionary con- 
quest, but extended itself to the great explorations of the Black 
Continent and to all the problems—historical, geographical, ethno- 
logical—which were in those days set forth so livingly and so 
superbly in Stanley’s work: “Through Darkest Africa.” 

He proceeded to say that he followed with extreme at- 
tention the incredibly rapid evolution of Africa, with all 
the hopes and also dangers inherent in any such evolution. 
Then he said: 

The work of the Institute is therefore a work of science and of 
beneficence; yes, a work of most illuminating science, of im- 
measurable good, and to it, missionaries afford a notable assistance. 
The sublime and supreme efid of missionary labor is, at all costs, 
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the glory of God and the salvation of souls. But assistance is sup- 
plied to this quest for souls by every kind of information which 
may equip the missionary to understand and to make himself 
understood. Such are the study of the language, the customs, the 
ethic, the civilization of the peoples he evangelizes. All this is 
the aim and object of your own work. 

He concluded from this, that the missionary and the 
Institute ought to collaborate closely, continuously, and 
supernaturally. He added, that he read with special 
pleasure and interest the report of the work done, which 
reached him by means of “ your fine Review, Africa.” 

Therefore the Holy Father altogether applauds the 
very laborious, scientific work connected with the Mis- 
sions which is being done more, it seems to me, in America 
than in*any other English-speaking country. Nor does 
England know properly what ts actually being done. 
Sometime ago, Prof. Julian Huxley, in a Sunday paper, 
put forth the views on Missions with which a tour of his 
in Africa had inspired him. He rebuked missionaries for 
paying no attention to anthropology, ethnology, psychol- 
ogy, and what not; and derided them for teaching candi- 
dates for the native clergy, Latin. With regard to the 
first part, he simply did not know what was being done 
—nor how wise are Catholic missionaries to go slow and 
to hesitate before putting forth generalizations like so 
many that have already become antiquated and have acted 
more as stumbling blocks in the way of true science than 
as helps. 

None the less, I repeat, would that the ideal were more 
widely recognized, and that we could feel certain that the 
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hor improbus were proceeding on a very wide scale. But 
when the Professor upbraided us for our “ Latin,” little 
did he guess that Dr. E. Brookes, of Transvaal Univer- 
sity College at Pretoria, insists in his learned yet vivacious 
and provocative book, ‘‘ Native Education in S. Africa,” 
that he would like every native who possibly can to learn 
Latin! This, because he believes in the spiritual nature 
of true education, and the importance of Latin as putting 
a learner into contact with a whole new world and feel- 
ing. Naturally he does not guess into contact with how 
vast an actual world does “ Catholic Latin’’ place those 
who study it. Moreover, if there is one cry uttered by 
the native nowadays in this department, it is: “ No dif- 
ferentiation in education! We have the right to all that 
the white man gets.” Therefore the only reason why he 
may not be able to get Latin, will be, that we may have 
abandoned it first, as seems all too likely to happen, to 
the yet further impoverishment of South African white 
education, which even as it is, is none too general. Per- 
haps, then, Latin as a civilizing element will be left al- 
together to the industry of the priest, missionary or not, 
to supply. 

It remains, therefore, simply to thank once more 
American Catholics for their clear vision, determined toil, 
and generous contribution to the inspiration of their Eng- 
lish-speaking contemporaries ; and America itself for the 
thoughtful and well-documented notes or articles upon 
the color problem in the United States, which often appear 
in its pages. 


in a Bank 


Joun McHucGu Stuart 


began, “ With me bundle on me shoulder, sure, 

no man was ever boulder. . .” Also, it began 
something else. Now it’s an institution. By all the rules 
it should be a solemn, even a hard-boiled institution. 

Yet it succeeds in being decorous without being solemn 
and it succeeds, triumph indeed, in the difficult field of 
metropolitan banking by being anything but hard boiled. 
It succeeds by a most curious and attractive combination 
of uncompromising financial sagacity and rare human 
elasticity. For this is a bank with what the breeders call 
blood lines. They run back to those Irishmen who came 
to the United States as political refugees in 1798. They 
were men who could suffer bitterly for a refusal to com- 
promise with principle. Yet men and women they were 
who scattered throughout the world an indelible strain of 
virtue and kindliness and good humor. 

New York received a great share of this scattered seed. 
Very early its character showed in the life of the adoles- 
cent community. It is not too much to say that it built 
itself into the very brick and mortar of its spreading 
streets. It evinced from the very beginning a talent for 
organization. The early organization of the Catholic 
Church in New York City was one evidence of this talent. 
The Irish Emigrant Society was another. 


, \ HERE is an old song, a bit of a comic song, that 


And that’s where the bundle on the shoulder comes in. 
With the potato famine of the ’forties the Irish Emigrant 
Society in New York found a flood of compatriots on 
its hands. They landed here and turned their eyes out 
along the then building railroads “ f’r Philadelphy ” and 
points far beyond in search of such fortune as subse- 
quently became theirs. But many of them were not quite 
as “ bould” as the song might imply. Many of them left 
their “bundles” with the Irish Emigrant Society. And 
many of them never returned for those bundles. And 
in evidence of the caution that accompanied all their 
‘“ bouldness,” there was hidden away in the clothing and 
shoes and prayer books and other mementoes in those 
bundles a very considerable amount of money. 

When bundles were opened for identification or dis- 
tribution to those interested, that money was put in the 
safe of the Irish Emigrant Society. It soon assumed such 
proportions as to require a bank rather than a simple safe 
for its care. In 1850, Archbishop Hughes summoned 
eighteen business men, Irishmen and others, from among 
the leaders of the city’s commercial and financial life. 
The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank was chartered as 
a mutual bank. 

It began business in 1850 in quarters it rented at 51 
Chambers Street for $2,100 a year, with 265 depositors 
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and $34,935 in deposits. Two years later it bought its 
quarters for $30,000. It is still at the same address, 
though the expanded property is now valued at $2,300,000 
and it has a quarter of a million depositors who entrust 
it with a total of nearly $400,000,000 of their money. It 
is not only one of the largest savings banks, but, through- 
out the depressing times of the last two or three years it 
has gained much more than its share of the increase in 
savings-bank deposits which have marked this otherwise 
sorry period. 

Financial sagacity may account for the bank’s existence. 
Something further must account for its growth. Explora- 
tion indicates that the men today in charge of the bank 
regard its huge sums and their owners in much the same 
human way that the pioneers regarded the “ bundles ” of 
their brethren. The bank has long ceased to be exclusively 
racial. Its tellers must have more than a smattering of 
Italian, German, Czech, and other languages. 

Its rooms are spacious. But they are comfortable 
rather than gaudy. Down its long center runs a double 
row of marble benches upholstered in red_ leather. 
Throughout banking hours they are well occupied. 

“Who are these people, sitting waiting in a bank?” 
I asked Walter H. Bennett, its president, as he walked 
to the door with me the other day. 

“ We're pretty proud of them,” he said, nodding in turn 
to half a dozen old ladies with shawls or handkerchiefs 
over their heads. “ They’re members of the bank’s 
families. In a very large number of cases husbands and 
wives, mothers and daughters, have joint accounts. They 
have appointments here to make deposits or withdrawals. 
We like it that way.” 

Mr. Bennett has been brought into the bank from com- 
mercial banking. It has been a rule to bring in some 
of the senior officers from outside in order to secure for 
the bank’s growing problems the knowledge and experi- 
ence of other fields. John J. Pulleyn, formerly president 
and now chairman of the board, came to the bank from a 
great life insurance company. But most of the officers, 
all the junior officers in fact, have come up from the 
ranks. 

This continuity of the personnel has been another big 
factor in building up the character of the bank. The aver- 
age age of its 175 employes is only thirty-seven years ; but 
their average service with the bank is twenty-two years. 

“We have,” says Francis T. Bergan, deputy comptrol- 
ler and personnel officer, “an employes’ turnover of less 
than one per cent in five years. And I think that’s a 
record for any institution of this size.”’ 

And as you talk to Mr. Bergan in one of those rare 
moments he has for talk, you will see that the very good 
reason for the faithfulness of so many of the bank’s 
employes is a policy in regard to them that cleaves closely 
to the ideals set forth in the great Catholic expression of 
the relationship between employers and employe set forth 
by Leo XIII. You find Catholic Action in the most un- 
expected places. 

There is a system of discipline, almost military in its 
strictness, but just as good soldiers do not have to be 
punished for infractions, so, few employes get into 
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trouble with their superiors. Not even a mild reproof 
can be administered during banking hours. And when 
reproof is necessary it is so given as to bring out the 
reason for failure. 

* We don’t pry into private affairs,” says Mr. Bergan, 
“ but private reasons often come out, and we can and 
do help. A while ago a youngster was not doing his work. 
1 had a quiet talk with him and found it was the pros- 
pective arrival of a second baby at home that worried 
him. I arranged to have him take his vacation at that 
time—and his worries disappeared. Not long ago Mr. 
Bennett straightened out a fine youngster who was a 
Catholic with this question ‘When did you go to Con- 
fession and Communion last?’ ” 

Mr. Bennett laughed about this. 

“I don’t think I ever asked such a question in business 
before,” he said. “ But it happens that we do have a 
lot of Catholics here. And it happens, too, that we have 
a great deal of business with Catholic institutions and 
churches. I used to think that church loans were good 
but slow. I find now that they are among the most 
promptly paid of all that we have. 

“ We try to show all our borrowers that we are human, 
particularly at this time of stringency. We are extend- 
ing payments on mortgages whenever we can possibly 
do so. To make this possible we have established a service 
whereby our experts regularly consult with property 
owners as to the maintenance of the property in such 
condition as to warrant the renewal and extension of 
loans. Two-thirds of our depositors’ money is there.” 

“Who are your depositors?” I asked. 

“They are the owners of this bank,” Mr. Bennett 
answered. “ Their trustees hire us as officers, and every 
penny of profit goes back to them in interest. Nobody 
else makes profits from a mutual savings bank. In charac- 
ter they run all the way from children and immigrants 
with a few dollars to important business executives and 
institutions with several thousands. They are our bosses 
and we try to make them feel that we are merely work- 
ing for them.” 

Human problems come through depositors as well as 
borrowers. A few days ago a daughter, run away from 
home was located through draughts on her account. The 
bank could not disclose even to a worried mother the girl’s 
whereabouts. But it could, and did, write that girl that 
her mother wanted her back again. As I talked to Mr. 
Bergan a handsome Italian woman and her daughter were 
ushered to his desk. Some months ago the mother had 
been treated in a mental hospital and the daughter had 
asked the bank not to honor the mother’s draughts. The 
mother had been cured and presented herself with the 
daughter. That was straightened out in a few minutes of 
crisp English and voluble Italian. 

They are a serious looking lot of men in the officers’ 
room of the bank. But as one weathered vice president 
rose from his desk at the lunch hour the other day he 
blew a kiss with his finger tips to a grizzled colleague 
and as he passed me he was humming a tune. I’m not 
sure it wasn’t “ With me bundle on me shoulder, sure 
no man was ever boulder.” 
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Sociology 
The Part-Time Mother 


M. E. Du Pau 


HE time-worn aphorism, “‘ Woman’s place is in the 
home ” is being challenged today as never before in 
history. This familiar and sane expression will no doubt 
soon be relegated to ancient history, as have those other 
traditional adages ** Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home,” and “ What is home without a baby ?” 

The United States census of 1920 reports that ap- 
proximately eight million women trip, or rather trudge, to 
work every day outside the home. Of this large number, 
two million are married. The information that such large 
numbers of women work is not so startling. Women have 
always worked, but not until industry supplanted the 
handicraft stage, did so many women pursue labor out- 
side the home. Throughout history, woman has been the 
handmaiden of labor. By her toil, she has made a sub- 
stantial contribution, not only to civilization, but to family 
support as well. In primitive times, while the restless 
man supplied the animal food in the intervals of warfare, 
it devolved upon the woman to provide vegetable food 
and grains. The primitive housewife, being inventive, con- 
structed rude instruments to carry on her agricultural 
pursuits. In addition to her many duties as agriculturist, 
she also invented the crude spindle and weaving frame 
by which she might make the clothing for her mate and 
her children. In the patriarchial family of the Hebrew 
type, the multifarious tasks devolved upon her as heavi- 
ly as upon primitive woman—she must not be idle. She 
directed the servants, cared for her children, and_per- 
formed services for her husband. Her work was purely 
domestic: young women were taught cooking, spinning, 
and making clothing. The early Hebrew family con- 
tributed much of great moral and social value. 

Christianity raised the standard of women from the 
position held by them during Greek and Roman times. 
In Holy Scripture, women occupy an honorable place. 
Among the closest friends of Christ were Mary and 
Martha. After His resurrection He first appeared to 
Mary Magdalen. In addition to their numerous home 
duties, women of the early Christian era cared for the 
sick, the poor, and dependent widows and orphans. 

During the Middle Ages, the clergy exerted their in- 
fluence to improve the condition of married women and 
girls, and to lessen the harsh exercise of authority by the 
husband and father. Likewise education for intelligent 
girls of noble birth was also due to the efforts of the 
Church. As among women of former times, the in- 
dustrial center in the Middle Ages was the home. All 
activities connected with home-making were directed by 
the housewives. The social tradition existed that the hus- 
band was the provider while the wife was the homemaker. 
Women in these early days were the cooks, the bakers, the 
brewers, the dressmakers, and tailors, 

During the Middle Ages, embroidery was also a favor- 
ite occupation. When the guilds took over the skilled 
trades such as those of the tailor, the cobbler and the 
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weaver, these industries were still domestic in character. 
Even though they were performed under the roof ot a 
master workman, many of the finishing touches were 
added by the wife and daughters of the family. Very 
rarely were women wage earners outside the home in the 
Middle Ages. Women, of course, were not permitted 
to guild membership, as the right to become a member 
of a guild depended on the ability to render military 
service, and to take part in political life. Then again, the 
accepted idea prevalent at this time was that women were 
destined for marriage, and their work was the care of 
the household. 

With the coming of the Renaissance, the guilds had 
taken over much of the work formerly performed by 
women. The wives of the nobility, in the absence of their 
lords, supervised the labor on the estates, kept buildings 
in repair, and directed large retinues of servants. In- 
crease of wealth and luxury caused some country people 
to be dissatisfied with homemade products and created a 
desire for the more elegant goods made by the craftsmen 
in larger cities. 

Even though many duties once performed in the home 
were gradually removed, parents spent much more time 
at home than at present. Today fathers and mothers are 
in factories, workshops, offices, and clubs and the re- 
ligious, moral, and industrial training of children is dele- 
gated to those outside the home. A decided contrast is 
represented by the home training of girls in the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, and today. Even though a girl 
today receives formal education, she has very little in- 
struction in the duties of wife and mother. In Colonial 
times, the knowledge and skill of housewifely duties was 
put to good use. Colonial women in addition to prepar- 
ing food and drink, made tallow candles, wove and spun 
garments, and assisted with the planting. Life was strenu- 
ous in this new land and women found plenty to do and 
children assisted with the many labors in the home. 

During the Industrial Revolution in the middle of the 
eighteenth century work formerly carried on in the 
home was transferred to the factory. A great change took 
place in the status of the home in England and America. 
At first only the workman carried on his duties outside 
the home, but since machinery was easily operated, gradu- 
ally women and children joined the ranks of the working 
man. Little by little they were taking the places of hus- 
bands and fathers in mills. 

It is easy to see how the family was robbed of much 
of its economic function and how the trained woman was 
no longer a dependent of her husband. She emerged from 
the family back-ground and became an economic in- 
dividual. Modern industry with its specialization, organ- 
ization, and increasing complexity has taken her over, and 
the conflict between woman as a wage earner and woman 
as a home-maker, still persists. However, this rapid 
growth of industrial employment of women means in- 
creasing difficulty for modern family life. The disorgan- 
ized family life in the twentieth century is a far cry from 
the well-stabilized family of the Middle Ages. Because 
it is the social institution dear to the hearts of men and 
women, it is closely associated with their lives. Through 
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the family, culture is transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration, and social habits passed on from parent to child. 
The foundation of the family is sunk deeply in home 
life. Any attempt to weaken or destroy the traditions 
concerned with it are viewed with alarm. Such causal 
factors as divorce, desertion, lack of family discipline 
and religious training have already tended to destroy the 
very foundation of the home. 

But these are not the only forces that tend to weaken 
its fabric. Our present industrial situation is another con- 
tributing factor. That will be considered in another paper. 


Education 





Intelligence Tests in Vocational 


Guidance 
SIsTER JoseriTaA Marta, S.S.J., Ph.D. 

REWER has said that there are two outstanding and 
incessant facts about vocational guidance ; in the first 
place no autocratic government feels any need for genuine 
vocational enlightenment and guidance—it is needed only 
in a democracy ; and in the second place, vocational guid- 

ance of one sort or another is inevitable. ' 

The purpose of education is to see that each member 
develops his personality through activities which will 
benefit his fellow-members and society as a whole. but 
to secure this realization we must help the individual to 
develop his knowledge, interests, ideals, habits and pow- 
ers, so that he will find his place and endeavor to shape 
himself and society to noble ends. Therefore, this “ help ” 
may be definitely described as “a process designed to help 
the individual to choose, to plan his preparation for, to 
enter upon and to make progress in an occupation ‘“—in 
a word—vocational guidance. 

Education is not only formative, it is selective. If all 
were alike mentally and physically this would be an easy 
process. If the “ habits, skills, attitudes and ideals,” that 
we are endeavoring to form, were alike, the task of edu- 
cation would be reduced to a minimum. However, no two 
individuals are alike. They differ in physical health, men- 
tal ability, in special aptitudes, and home conditions. We 
are beginning to realize that the school must take into ac- 
count more seriously than it has yet done, the existence 
and significance of difference in endowments. Tests and 
forethought must take the place of failure and patchwork. 
It is time to leave off guessing, and acquire a scientific 
knowledge of the material with which we have to deal. 
Besides, since social needs are infinitely varied, education 
cannot be made a Procrustean bed. It must be selective. 

In our complex civilization we have need of all types 
of workers, and we can use every degree of skill and in- 
telligence. But the guidance part of education consists 
in so arranging our social system that each individual 
will choose, prepare himself, and find that place in society 
where he can best serve, and at the same time secure his 
own development. For it is only through an understand- 
ing of his own aptitudes and talents that an individual 
can find the fullest expression for the highest possibilities 
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of his intellect and spirit. Very often self-expression is 
smothered in uncongenial toil, and the tragedy of the 
misfit seems almost universal. 

Industry like health is normal. There is something 
wrong, something abnormal in the man who hates his 
work, who is dissatisfied and discontented in it, in whom 
it only arouses destructive thoughts and feelings, rather 
than constructive ones. The cycle of such an individual 
might be expressed thus: misfit—inefficient ; unhappy— 
more inefficient. 

Walter Dill Scott, the psychologist, in his book, * In- 
creasing Human Efficiency in Business,” names loyalty 
and concentration as two of the important factors in 
human efficiency. Loyalty presupposes the giving of a 
man’s best. Concentration demands interest and enthu- 
siasm, both products of a love of the work to be done. 
Dr. George \W. Jacoby, the neurologist, says: “It is 
scarcely too much to say that the entire future happiness 
of a child depends upon the successful bringing out of its 
capabilities. For upon that rests the choice of its life 
work.” 

Man weighs, measures, and tests, and in a variety of 
ways determines the fitness of every bit of material that 
goes into a machine. There are scientific ways of select- 
ing cattle, horses and even hogs for particular purposes. 
Purchasing departments of great commercial and indus- 
trial institutions maintain laboratories for the determina- 
tion, with mathematical exactness, of the qualifications 
and fitness of all kinds of materials, tools and equipment. 
Yet when it comes to the choice of a life-work, man de- 
cides the entire matter by almost any other means than 
scientifically determined fitness. 

lf the choice of an occupation, of a life work, is to be 
done scientifically then without doubt we must use psycho- 
logical tests. Psychology is a science, and the aim of 
all science is certainty. Psychological tests furnish a fairly 
accurate and objective method of dividing children on the 
basis of such levels of ability. These tests are designed 
primarily to test native intelligence, not school knowledge 
and home training. They simply try to answer the ques- 
tion, “ How intelligent is the child?” These tests do not 
mean to decide, at the present time, which of a series of 
occupations any individual is most competent to fill, or as 
Mrs. Woolley aptly puts it, “ of being able by means of 
laboratory tests alone to decide just what occupation each 
child should follow, to select with a high degree of in- 
fallibility the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker.” 
It is only possible, by means of psychological tests to 
determine, with a fair degree of accuracy, the approximate 
mental status of an individual. 

What is commonly called the general intelligence level, 
or what might more accurately be called the performance 
level, can be very easily ascertained. A psychological test 
will not reveal definitely vocational leanings, but will 
undoubtedly reveal the probable general mental level. The 
professions and skilled trades demand a high degree of 
what is called general ability. We can state that the proba- 
bilities are against a boy who persists in his choice of 
architecture, and yet stands low in tests, and in his school 
studies. There is consequently no use in allowing indi- 
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viduals with inferior ability to waste their time on a 
course in the schools leading to the higher professions. 
They can be directed to some training, to some vocation, 
that they may become useful and self-supporting citizens. 

Terman says that the time is not far distant when in- 
telligence tests will become a recognized and widely used 
instrument for determining vocational fitness. 

Of course it is not claimed that tests are available which will 
tell us unerringly, exactly, what one of a thousand or more occu- 
pations a given individual is best fitted to pursue. But when thou- 
sands of children who have been tested, by the Binet scale have been 
followed out into the industrial world, and their success in various 
occupations noted, we shall know fairly definitely the vocational 
significance of any given degree of mental inferiority or superiority. 


Industrial concerns are suffering enormous losses from 
the employment of persons whose mental ability is not 
equal to the tasks they are expected to perform. The 
present methods of “ trying-out ” new employes, trans- 
fering them to simpler and simpler jobs as their ineffi- 
ciency becomes apparent, is wasteful, and to a great extent 
unnecessary. That the industrially inefficient are often 
of subnormal intelligence, has already been demonstrated 
in a number of psychological investigations. The psycho- 
logists are confident that progress is being made, though 
they do not predict certainty in results for the immediate 
future. They are seeking for correlation between the re- 
sults of the tests and the actual performance of the tested 
individuals later on, in some particular line of work. 

Some experimentation has been carried on to devise 
tests for the selection of workers in special occupations. 
These tests are to discover special vocational aptitudes. 
Another experimentation seeks to discover what occupa- 
tion would be best for the individual to follow. Then 
there are the tests for the measurement of general in- 
telligence. The importance of these tests rests on the 
assumption that an occupation can be classified with ref- 
erence to the kind, or amount of intelligence required of 
some who are engaged in it. It is further assumed that 
young people can be classified as to their general intel- 
ligence, accordingly as they rank high or low with ref- 
erence to established standards. This phase of intelligence 
tests is regarded as having an important bearing on voca- 
tional guidance. 

Mrs. Woolley, of the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati, 
some years ago conducted an investigation to distinguish 
types of ability, especially the relation between mental 
and manual abilities. She distinguished five groups of 
children: poor in both respects, medium in both respects, 
good in both respects, very good in manual and poor 
in mental ability, very good in mental, but poor in manual 
ability. In speaking of this last division she epitomized 
the present standing of psychological tests in guidance. 
“It is by no means certain,” she says, “ that a child who 
has the necessary qualifications of mind and body will 
therefore succeed in such professions as medicine or en- 
gineering. The point is, however, that without this basis 
of qualifications he will certainly not succeed, and it is a 
waste of education effort to try to make him.” If in- 
telligence tests can save the child, and avoid the educa- 
tional waste, they must be considered valuable factors in 
guidance. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


ABBI PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN, of the liberal 

Jewish synagogue of Rochester, N. Y., complains in 
the May Harper's of “ Unchristian Christianity’s” at- 
titude towards the Jew. “ While eloquent teaching and 
vivid pageantry ” at Easter-tide “ were again bringing to 
Christendom the lesson of the world’s greatest tragedy, 
Jews in Rumania have huddled in fear before the threat- 
ened attacks of fanatic mobs”; in Poland and Germany 
hatred of the Jews is preached, and in the United States 
he is discriminated against. The Rabbi concludes that 
there is a definite relationship between anti-Semitism and 
the “horrible doctrine” of the blood guilt of the Jews. 
To illustrate this doctrine he quotes from Bishop Gil- 
mour’s “ Bible History,” as well as from some Protestant 
sources. 

Since orthodox Christian teaching. according to the 
Rabbi, simply has to preach hatred of the Jews, he re- 
quires that the Gospels be abandoned as an accurate rec- 
ord of historic fact. 

If these records are absolutely correct, as most Christians be- 
lieve, then the full moral guilt for the worst crime in history 
falls squarely on the Jewish people. If, however, the Gospels are 
not altogether accurate, it may be possible in the light of other 
evidence to remove that stigma from the Jews and to place it 
where it belongs. Without desire to offend Christian suscep- 
tibilities, but in the interest of truth and justice, I am compelled 
to deny that the Gospels are literally true. 

This is putting interracial peace at a pretty high price. 
It means that such peace cannot be preserved unless Chris- 
tians—or Jews, for that matter—decide to give up their 
freedom of accepting what their reason tells them is his- 
torically valid, and subscribe, for the sake of harmony, to 
a critical hypothesis. We cannot live together harmoni- 
ously unless we agree that the Gospels are Tendensli- 
teratur, composed of interpolations, late origins, and so 
on. Dr. Bernstein is free to embrace these hypotheses if 
they appeal to him; but are they to be made a condition 
of mutual charity for the rest of his fellow citizens? 





faethe rma he appears to require, for peace 
sake, that religion itself be reduced to a merely “ per- 
sonal experience ”: 

At its heart, religion is a personal experience, and must vary 
with the individual, as does love and hope and fear and life itself. 
Fundamentally, I believe that whatever salvation a man may 
achieve, whether it be beyond the stars, as most are taught, or, 
as I believe, here on earth, has less to do with the approach to 
formal religion and the technic of worship than with the quality 
of the life he leads among his fellow-men. 

If religion is to be reduced to this minimum, he is ask- 
ing Christians and Jews alike to subscribe, as a condition 
of peace, to a form of religion with which millions of 
his own co-religionists would not agree. Rabbi Bern- 
stein quotes Hillel as an example of liberality and meek- 
ness. Yet, says Harry Austryn Wolfson, in a passage 
quoted in the discussion outline of the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians, Hillel himself could not 
subscribe to such a creed: 

The crucial problem of Judaism is the practical problem, the 
possibility of having a Jewish life in all its fullness and com- 
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pleteness in this non-Jewish world. Jewish thought can undoubted- 
ly be adjusted after a manner to modern thought, but can Jewish 
life be adjusted to modern life? If we look things squarely in 
the face, we are bound to admit that such a task is impossible. 
Jewish life in the modern Gentile world is an anomaly. Judaism 
is not only a view of life, it is also a form of life, It is not the 
simple Golden Rule which Hillel recommended to the heathen. 
It is rather the onerous commentary thereon which he further 
asked him to study. We can revise this commentary, but we 
cannot altogether discard it. Judaism is a religion of work, not 
merely a religion of faith, and in so far as Judaism seeks to 
express itself in some concrete form of life it is legalism, how- 
ever we may fret under this designation. Such legalism it has 
always been and will always remain; rituals and ceremonials, 
things pure and impure, days of fasting and days of feasting, days 
of rest and days of study, days of mourning and days of merry- 
making. We can explain and justify and modify Jewish legalism, 
but we cannot deny it. All the great Jewish thinkers from 
Maimonides to Mendelssohn knew it and acknowledged it; we 
nowadays are in the habit of denying it, some of us through lack 
of courage, some of us through lack of knowledge. 

The trouble with Rabbi Bernstein's argument is not 
that it does not prove. It is that it proves altogether too 


much. 


I S, however, the Rabbi or anyone else obliged to admit 

that if the facts of Christ's life and death, as recorded 
in the Gospels, are true, then the “ full moral guilt for 
the worst crime in history falls squarely on the Jewish 
people ”? The Gospel account does not confine the blame 
for Christ’s death to the Jews. It is shared by the Roman 
Government, as represented by Pontius Pilate, who is by 
no means depicted therein, as Rabbi Bernstein seems to 
think, as “ so innocent, so gentle, and so just.” “ Suffered 
under Pontius Pilate” is an article of the Christian creed. 
Christ was put to death by the world of his day. The 
Jewish people are shown as a kindly enough crowd— 
witness the events of Palm Sunday. But they were mis- 
led and inspired with fanaticism by their leaders as the 
youth of Soviet Russia are thus inspired today. They 
were exonerated from a full share in the formal guilt of 
their leaders by the express words of Jesus Christ, when 
He exclaimed: “ Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” 

The Rabbi complains that the Pharisees have gone down 
into history as “ hypocritical, bloodthirsty and cruel.” No 
amount of ingenuity, it is true, can so twist the Gospel 
history as to exonerate the Pharisees of Christ's time 
from active part in the opposition raised against Him. 
Yet this opposition, frantic as it was, is not represented 
as an inexplicable freak, a mere bogey invented by some 
later sectarian hand. Its remoter causes, in the gradual 
growth of intense national pride, and its immediate oc- 
casion, in the contradictions offered by Jesus’ teaching 
to the legalistic platforms and the moral evasions of the 
ruling political party, are plainly enough marked out. 

Again, we can accept all the Gospel narrative of the 
doings of these particular Pharisees without thereby hav- 
ing to be unfair to the genuine glories of Pharisaism in 
former years. As says one great Christian scholar (De 
Grandmaison: “ Jesus Christ,” page 274): 


While proving that they became by their blind obstinacy and 
the malice of their leaders the enemies of the Kingdom of God, 
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we willingly acknowledge that the Pharisees played a useful and 
sometimes a glorious part during the century and a half which 
preceded our era. Those who spied upon Jesus were the petty 
descendants, buried in the formalism of the Law, and sometimes 
poisoned by sterile pride, of the great men who had freed Israel 
from the yoke of the Gentiles at the price of their blood. All that 
was best in the literature which preceded the advent of Christ 
bore as a rule the imprint of the beliefs, the hopes, and the 
passions which were theirs. And even in the time of the Saviour, 
if many were but the vinegar of a generous wine, the remnants 
of an heroic race, yet an impressive minority did not sin against 
the light. 

The Gospel tells of its Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea as well as of its Caiphas and Annas. 





HE Rabbi believes that the doctrine that a curse is 
laid upon the Jewish people leads necessarily to 
hatred on the part of Christians. He was also shocked 
to find that Guido Mayr, with whom he amicably walked 
and talked at Oberammergau, looked upon Judas, whom 
Mayr played, as “ the eternal Jewish type.” He evidently 
agrees with the Rabbi Abram Simon, of Washington, 
D. C., whose protests led to the cancelling last October 
of the Freiburg Passion Play in that city. 

The belief, however, that the lot of the Jewish people 
has been affected for all time by the sins of their former 
corrupt leaders should of itself cause compassion and awe 
rather than dislike. It simply emphasizes the mysterious- 
ness of Israel’s destiny. 

As for Guido Mayr, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he regarded his “ Judas” as the type not of all Jews in- 
discriminately but of the unworthy, the renegade Jew. 
Neither players nor spectators look upon the Passion Play 
as a manifesto against Judaism. It is from first to last a 
dramatization of Christ’s love for humanity, and of the 
mystery of the Redemption. And the Jewish figures in 
that drama are seen as participants in that vast mystery, 
not as representatives of Jewish life and thought. Cath- 
olic Ireland has drunk in the story of the Passion for fif- 
teen centuries, yet nowhere are Jews and Christians on 
better terms. It was Protestant Norway that passed last 
June the anti-schechita law, forbidding the Jewish ortho- 
dox slaughter of animals. 

HE argument that Christian orthodox beliefs neces- 

sarily lead to active hatred of the Jews is a two- 
edged sword. For the Christian could utter the same cry 
of alarm, and ask if it be safe to live in the midst of 
people who believe that Christians are obliged to hate 
them. The Rabbi’s panic over the Gospel could beget the 
Christian’s panic over the “ international Jew.” 

Nor will sugary agnosticism heal the roots of human 
passion and pride. Only the belief in a common Father 
in Heaven can afford a guarantee of mutual security and 
respect for Jews and Christians. With this belief evap- 
orated, the sluices are drawn wide open to the raging tor- 
rents of racial hatred. The growth of irreligion in this 
country has not brought with it an increase of charity. 
No such fruit grows on its flaccid stalk. The proper sub- 
ject for Jewish alarm is materialistic infidelity, with its 
terrible moral consequences, not the Christian Passion 
Play. . THE PIitcrm™. 
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John Gould Fletcher on Mr. Musser 


FraANcIS TALBOT, S.]. 





BANDONING editorial secrecy for the moment, I 

must confess that I was somewhat startled when I 
first read the manuscript submitted to our office by Benja- 
min Musser and later published, in the issue of March 21, 
under the title: “The Newness of New Poetry.” For 
Mr. Musser, as far as I had known, was a poet of the 
modern school, in its various manifestations, and a cham- 
pion of the most advanced technique. Not that he had 
ever abandoned the classical or the traditional forms but 
that he seemed to be favoring the experimental and the 
radical and the contemporary form in the editorship of his 
poetry magazines, Contemporary Verse, Japm, etc. His 
article startled me because it landed him squarely in the 
ring, in the conservative corner, battling the modernist 
and the futurist. 

Perhaps I was mistaken in my appraisal of Mr. 
Musser’s attitude on the classical and the contemporaneous 
schools of poetry. Perhaps he had always believed the 
conclusions which he reached in this article. Perhaps he 
had changed his views, as poets and wise men are free to 
do. Apart from that, his arraignment of the new poets 
was, to my mind, a significant contribution on one side 
of an open question. 

John J. A. Murphy, to whom we are indebted for the 
vigorous and spiritual woodcuts and verses, “ The Way 
of the Cross,” published as a supplement to our issue of 
April 4, took exception to Mr. Musser’s article. For 
years, Mr. Murphy has been a leader among the modern- 
ists in art. He is not a pseudo-modernist who knows 
only modernism, but one who has mastered the classical 
and traditional technique and who advocates the new 
on firm principles of philosophy, estheticism, and spiritu- 
ality. It was at the request of Mr. Murphy that John 
Gould Fletcher contributed from England the following 
answer to Mr. Musser. 

It is some fifteen years ago since Mr. Fletcher def- 
initely broke with the old poetry, after publishing four 
or five volumes, and opened the way for Amy Lowell and 
the vers libristes through his “ Irradiations—Sand and 
Spray.” Since that time, by the inspiration of his poetry 
and the counsel of his critical work and lectures, he has 
become the authoritative spokesman of our advanced 
contemporaries. 

To Catholic ears, some few of Mr. Fletcher’s state- 
ments will not be acceptable. They represent his belief, 
however, and are printed as such. To those who agreed 
with Mr. Musser, his poetic creed will be no more ac- 
ceptable than was Mr. Musser’s profession of poetic belief 
to those who adhere to the newer school. But his state- 
ment is important for all who find in poetry something 
that is vital and beautiful. Mr. Fletcher’s stricture on Mr. 
Musser, printed in full, is entitled: “ The Blindness of 
Old Poetry.” 

“ The poet is a man dedicated to something. My read- 
ing of the poets’ lives—of the lives of Keats and of 
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Shelley (who called himself an Atheist, but was not), 
of Goethe, that great Pagan, of Blake, the sublime and 
stammering mystic, of Whitman who was religious with- 
out belonging to any sect at all—my reading of all these 
and of many other poets’ lives, has convinced me that 
the poet is a man dedicated to God. Therefore I resent 
Mr. Musser’s article in America for March 26, entitled 
‘The Newness of New Poetry.’ For Mr. Musser through- 
out his article implies that the poet is dedicated to a tradi- 
tion. And to me, at least, God is not a tradition, but a liv- 
ing Reality. 

“Mr. Musser contuses, like most Catholics with whom 
I have been in contact during the course of my life, tradi- 
tion and intellectual assent. All prosodic innovation he 
dubs either schismatic and heretical, or the * experimental 
and hence relatively unimportant.’ But what is a prosodic 
innovation? He does not tell us. Instead he gives us a 
list of authors from the seventeenth century onwards, in- 
cluding Milton, whom dozens of blameless Catholics have 
read, and lumps them all as belonging apparently to his 
two categories of the condemned. And, incidentally, he 
gets the date of Gerard Manley Hopkins wrong. Father 
Hopkins died in 1889, and was not published till 1916. 
I know, for I possess a copy of the first edition of his 
poems, which I will present to Mr. Musser if he will tell 
me what there is either of heresy or schism or relative 
unimportance about this magnificent Catholic poet—who 
was, incidentally, discovered by a Protestant, thereby 
again proving the beautiful adage that the love of poetry 
is greater than all creeds. 

“Mr. Musser concludes his diatribe against every ex- 
perimentalist—whether in form or substance—with the 
crowning remark that * polyphonic prose beloved by Amy 
Lowell and Paul Fort, was familiar to David the Psalm- 
ist!’ After which there is certainly nothing to be said. 
For if Mr. Musser meant to hint that David was thereby 
heretical or schismatic, how many millions of Catholics 
will rise up to confute him! That there is no new thing 
under the sun is certain. But why Mr. Musser took all 
those paragraphs to prove that simple fact, known, I hope, 
to all of us, is another question. 

“Every man has some way of stating his relation to 
the facts he finds about him. Adam did it when he named 
the animals, thereby producing what was to Adam’s mind 
a satisfactory series of poems. We do it today when we 
try and see what can be done with a language which is still 
subtly changing, altering its contours, moving across the 
surface of reality like the pencil of a searchlight sur- 
rounded by darkness. Man was made to speak, and so 
glorify God. God did not tell man, so far as I can find, 
that man must speak in only one way. Otherwise there 
would only be one language among earth’s children, or 
rather no language at all, for no language can finally ex- 
press God. Jesus Christ Himself spoke in parables suited 
to our darkness. There is a priest in London, where I 
happen to live, whose picture I have seen in the news- 
papers, who knows over fifty languages. He looked to 
me like a very happy man, to judge by the photograph 
I saw. 

“ The point I am trying to make is, the more you know 
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about language the better, if you want to appreciate 
poetry. There is a certain type of mind which can enjoy 
‘ Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep’ and which is dumb to 
the splendors of Dante or of Father Hopkins. Why? 
Because such people fondly imagine that the surface 
meaning of the words is the only possible one. Every- 
body who has studied poetry at all can tell you that the 
surface meaning is nothing compared with the associative 
meaning, which is in part given by tradition, and in part 
re-created by the poet’s own experience. 

“Whether we like it or not, we were not born in 
Dante’s day. If we had been we might have been pro- 
testing that this fellow dared to write in a common dialect 
but little used before that date, and had not stuck to honest 
Latin. Indeed I am sure that Mr. Musser would have 
done so. But the fact remains that Dante did make his 
experiment, and so served to reveal what the Middle Ages 
were, for ever. In other words, Dante was of his time, 
just as the modern poet is of his time. And if, as Mr. 
Musser asserts, the poets of the present day are taking 
the road to Moscow rather than to Rome, is that alto- 
gether their fault? After all, in Dante’s day Rome rep- 
resented something cultural as well as spiritual. Since the 
Reformation, Rome has slowly given up one-half of her 
kingdom, the cultural half. If this causes Mr. Musser 
such concern as it apparently does, then he ought, in 
reason, to help his fellow believers to recover that por- 
tion, and so stop worrying about where the other fellow 
is going. We need not be concerned whether there will 
be ‘good Samaritans’ among the conservatives or not, 
when we poor benighted and deluded modern poets fall 
off the carrousal and ‘ hit the sawdust below.’ Our busi- 
ness is to write poetry, or to die in the attempt. ‘ Let the 
dead bury their dead’ is our perfectly sound motto, 
especially when applied to the traditionalist and the con- 
servative of the Musser type. ‘ God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living ’—that is the creed of the modern 
poet. One cannot therefore be too careful to avoid being 
ranked with the dead. Hence the squabbles among modern 
poets, of which Mr. Musser makes far too much. There 
have even been squabbles among the theologians—but 
apparently they are entitled to quarrel, and the poets are 
not.” 


Editorially, we reverence the old and we welcome the 
new in all things except new religious beliefs and new 
moral codes. These remain permanently true and eternal- 
ly applicable, these remain perennially new and radical, 
in all ages and conditions of men. Of poetic forms and 
technique, of the newer aspirations in the arts, of the de- 
velopments and inventions in science, the Catholic attitude 
today is as it has always been—that of openness of mind 
to investigate and that of sifting the gold from the sand. 


REVIEWS 


Undiplomatic Memories. By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDs. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. $3.50. 

Few contemporary careers can boast of the fulness and variety 
that have characterized the life of William Franklin Sands. Since 
his graduation from Georgetown in 1896 he has served for valued 
years in the American diplomatic corps in Japan, Korea, Panama, 
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Mexico and Guatemala, acted as advisor to the emperor of Korea 
for four years, been nominated chargé d'affaires at several interest- 
ing crises, and has been made, among other honors bestowed, a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of France. “Undiplomatic 
Memories” yields only a part of this information, for in this, which 
may be hoped to be the first of several volumes of reminiscence, 
he confines himself strictly to the narration of experiences in the 
Far East during the vital period between 1896 and 1904. There is 
nothing harmful to international amity in the undiplomatic quality 
of Mr. Sands’ recollections. To be sure, he grows engagingly 
personal in characterizing some of his former acquaintances : 
Prince Henry of Prussia and “Pierre Loti,” for instances; other- 
wise he offers nothing more sensational than a candid narrative 
of diplomatic exigencies expertly and honorably met. The rivalry 
between Russia and Japan was a conspicuous feature of court 
experience all during his residence in Korea, and when, in 1899 
(he was only twenty-five years old at the time, by the way) he 
accepted appointment as advisor to the Korean emperor, he be- 
came a central figure in negotiations and intrigues that eventuated 
in the Russo-Japanese War. The appointment of an American 
to the advisory post was distasteful to both rivals, and as his 
acceptance of the assignment necessitated the severance of his 
official relations with the Government of the United States, he 
faced the impossible task of averting the approaching war single- 
handed. Of especial worth is Mr. Sands’ preliminary discourse on 
diplomacy. As the first of the “career diplomats” he is a com- 
petent authority. He speaks with honest simplicity and creditable 
point in his brief but searching analysis of our present diplomatic 
organization. “We certainly have some superior men,” he con- 
cludes, “yet—Frank McCoy is sent to Nicaragua; marines are sent 
to Nicaragua, and that, with all respect to the very real and very 
high qualities of General McCoy and to the efficiency of the 
marines, is a public confession of diplomatic bankruptcy.” 


I, T. McD. 





Hands Full of Living. By KaAtHieeN Norris. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.00. 

When one listens to Kathleen Norris speaking informally before 
a congenial audience, or in friendly conversation, one learns choice 
bits of wisdom and one is inspired to a healthier, saner view of 
this mystery called life. These are two of the effects derived from 
this volume of essays, which has, as a very proper subtitle, “ Talks 
with American Women.” These are, in reality, heart-to-heart 
talks, written by one who has had more feminine hearts bared 
to her, probably, than any other living woman. Many and many 
have sought her advice for their problems. As far as was pos- 
sible, she has endeavored to untangle the knots which they them- 
selves or circumstances had tied tightly. At all events, it is 
knowledge based on true experience and wisdom derived from her 
own soul and from the teaching of her Church that she offers in 
these essays. The subjects are diverse, and important. Happiness 
and contentment in life, jealousy and other mental ailments, mar- 
riage, divorce, the family, beauty and thrills, love and romance, 
empty homes and useless wealth, in a word, all that enters into the 
life of a modern woman, married and unmarried, is also entered 
into this volume, with comment and advice and inspiration. There 
is no need to say that these short essays are written with warmth 
and imagination, or that they are, even when most serious, light- 
ened with a bright touch of color. A 3.8. 





After Robespierre: The Thermidorian Reaction. By ALBERT 
Matuiez. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

M. Mathiez ranks with Madelin and Aulard as an authority 
upon the French Revolution. The present work deals with the last 
fifteen months of the Convention. The “Giant Assembly” presents 
a ghastly picture in its final days. Even “the dignity of vice” is 
lost. The Girondins, Robespierre, Danton, Carnot, despite their 
violence and crimes, present certain elements of grandeur. But 
Tallien, Fréron, Barras, and the “Thermidorians” in general are 
despicable. Haunted by two “bogies,” the royalist and clerical 
menace from the right, and the terrorist peril from the left, they 
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adopted a policy of unprincipled makeshifts, which reduced France 
to the brink of chaos. These regicides and profiteers sought to 
save their necks and their bankrolls. All who had profited by the 
Revolution, purchasers of Church property, holders of emigrés’ 
estates, supported them. M. Mathiez’s work is extremely erudite 
and thoroughly documented. For the specialist it will prove a 
priceless source and reference book. The general reader with 
some previous knowledge of the period should find it interesting 
and stimulating. The author does not handle the religious ques- 
tion at great length. Obviously no “clerical,” he writes with 
judicial calm upon ecclesiastical matters. The Thermidorians, re- 
cruited chiefly from the upper bourgeoisie, were more anti-Catholic 
than Danton or Robespierre. They strove to throttle the reviving 
faith of the nation by chicanery and violence. They represented 
neither the fanatical idealism of Robespierre nor the social aspira- 
tions of Rabeuf; but just plain greed and anti-Christian venom. 
The stupid intransigence of Louis XVIII rendered a royalist 
restoration impossible after the death of the Dauphin; and France, 
wearied by corruption and violence, turned towards the “Man on 
Horseback.” Napoleon, at least, ended chaos; and brought order 
and internal tranquillity. Despite his erudition, many of M. 
Mathiez’s judgments are very disputable. He lauds Robespierre 
and loathes Danton; while his contrast between the “Red” and 
“White” terrors seems biased. But his work is learned, interesting, 
stimulating: three characteristics of French historical scholarship 
at its best. L. K. P. 

Fifty Years of Party Warfare, 1789-1837. Ky Wittiam O. 
Lyncu. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $5.00. 

Mr. Lynch has little to tell about party warfare that was not 
already on record, but he presents the facts in an orderly fashion, 
with careful documentation and in an interesting manner. No event 
of importance has been omitted and the style of presentation is 
clear and effective. Mr. Lynch’s explanation of the character and 
purpose of the original Federalist and Anti-Federalist groups is 
interesting and instructive. They were not really opponent parties, 
but rather advocates and exponents of the Constitution itself, not 
rivals but rather friends who held divergent expository opinions 
about the adoption and interpretation of the Constitution. As time 
and use made that instrument familiar, habit and custom dimin- 
ished these differences of opinion until finally the two groups 
became undistinguishable. As time progressed, however, real rivalry 
began to develop and Hamilton the Federalist often strenuously 
opposed Jefferson the Republican and real political battles were 
fought as issues arose and tempers grew vigorous, even, at times, 
fanatic. In sketching the character of such men as Adams (both 
John and John Quincy) and of Hamilton, Jefferson, Burr, and 
others, as well as the political battles that raged among them, the 
analyses of Mr. Lynch are full and fair. The book is furnished 
with a good bibliography and a helpful index. It is worth having 
as a reference book. M.J.S. 





The Rise of U. S. Grant. By A. L. Concer. New York: The 
Century Company. $5.00. 

The training of Grant the soldier forms the theme of this new 
study by a keen student of military history, Colonel Conger, well 
knewn for his article on America’s part in the World War in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and his study of Grant’s Fort Donelson 
campaign, which is used as a text in military schools all over the 
country. The brusqueness of the introduction is intelligible in the 
light of the author’s purpose, which is neither to present biographi- 
cal details nor appraise successes and failures, but to trace the 
evolution of the Union leader’s sense of leadership and narrate 
the chain of events which enabled him to conquer the incomparable 
Lee, who had withstood the sternest challenges of McClellan, 
Hooker, Burnside, Pope, and Meade. To this end the author 
dwells at length upon the opening campaigns in the west, which 
he sees as the training school for the operations about Petersburg 
and Appomattox. The idea is insinuated that the reverses suffered 
there were the landmarks of victory later on. When Grant had 
taken over the supreme command in 1864, he had, according to 
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Colonel Conger, attained his “ tactical maturity.” The last chapter, 
entitled “Grant and Lee Contrasted,” sets in clear relief the bone- 
crushing driving force of the Union leader and the swift rapier- 
like thrusts of the Confederate genius. No indication is given, 
however, that by the time Grant began to launch his legions against 
Richmond, the Southern commissariat had completely broken down, 
leaving the men in gray with tattered uniforms and rusty rifles. 
To say that Lee failed to see through Grant's plan is, in view of 
the enormous odds, quite gratuitous. Apart from this, Colonel 
Conger is fairness itself in his treatment of the Southern officers. 
Particularly enthusiastic is his praise of the generalship displayed 
by Albert Sidney Johnston in storming Grant’s camp at Shiloh. 
As a study of Grant’s rise to command of the Northern armies, 
this book is something of a contribution; that it has interest for 
the student of military science is certain, but to the ordinary reader 
its sole attraction lies in its revelation of Grant’s character by 
means of his official dispatches and letters. J.N.S., Jr. 





Cross Roads in Ireland. By Papraic Cotum. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

The snapshot of a landscape, the corner of a cottage, the bridge 
over a stream, a snatch of conversation, an anecdote or a short 
short story, a stanza or two of a poem, an old legend or a bit of 
folklore or an incident of history, an intimate portrait of a poet 
or a painter or a peasant, these and opinions on politics, govern- 
ment, religion, commerce, agriculture follow one another almost 
helter skelter in this very delightful ramble book of Ireland. They 
form part of the things-seen and things-heard and things-remem- 
bered by one of the best informed and most amiable guides to 
Ireland past and present. Mr. Colum starts on his “ cross-road ” 
tour in Meath and Cavan. Here he meets the gypsies and the 
tinkers, Wellington and Dr. Jonathan Swift. In the section on 
“ Mid-Ulster,” he digresses to tell about the poets, first Alice 
Milligan and then our own Francis Carlin. Then, on to “ East 
Ulster” with the tale of Armagh and Derry and Coney where 
everybody was a Mulamphy and red-headed, on to “ The Vale of 
the Liffey” with the Geraldines and John Devoy, then through 
Wexford and Waterford and Kilkenny, through Youghal, Cork, 
Limerick and the Shannon. The journey is interesting and the 
telling of it is oftentimes fascinating. A large number of illustra- 
tions, made from the paintings of Sean Keating, Marie Howet, 
Paul Henry, and others, enhance the beauty of the story. F. X. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Front-page History.—Historical happenings become doubly 
interesting when truth is coupled with the relating of each event. 
This is assuredly the case, if in any book at all, in Irvin S. Cobb's 
recent book: “Incredible Truth” (Cosmopolitan. $2.50), wherein 
Mr. Cobb proves himself a success in the more serious side of 
literature. Many of those events of ancient, medieval and even 
compartively modern times, which delight the listener or the 
reader each time the tale is told or read and which change history 
from a dull and monotonous study to a pleasing avocation and 
pastime have here been incorporated into one book. It would not 
be difficult for the reader to imagine himself present at the hap- 
pening of which he is reading since each tale is related by a par- 
ticipant in the affair or an onlooker, those people who seem always 
to sense that “ something is happening the like of which the world 
has never before seen and might not see again,” men endowed with 
a modern reporter’s instinct and scent for news. Taking as his 
sources diaries, letters, logs, actual documents and other forms 
by which the experiences of men watching history in its making 
have been set down, Mr. Cobb makes each of his readers know 
what it must have been like to have been present at Valley Forge 
with the Continental Army, or to have traveled over the plains 
in "49 with those who answered the lure to become the “ get-rich- 
overnights ”; to be present when the draft law reached New York 
in Civil War days, or to have been with Charles II when he 
hopped from hiding place to hiding place in England’s days of 
1650—all these have been called “ civilization’s front-page stories.” 
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The volume for 1930 of the “New International Year Book” 
is the last that will be published by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
The Funk and Wagnalls Company have acquired the “Year Book” 
and also the “New International Encyclopedia” from Dodd, Mead, 
and they will hereafter be published by the Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 





Social Studies.—For the second volume of the Encyc!opedia 
of the Social Sciences (Macmillan.), 420 contributors are listed. 
The range covered by the articles is broad, including history, 
biography, resumes of whole sciences, such as anthropology and 
biology; political theory, etc. The editors deserve congratula- 
tion for the finish and the solidity of their product, its general 
tone of objectivity, combined with an agreeable, non-technical style 
which make the Encyclopedia attractive to the lay reader. In a 
short compass one finds a practical survey of the larger areas of 
knowledge, with sufficiently ample bibliographies; while there is 
a great wealth of data on more restricted topics. Amongst some 
of the more important topics treated are: American Federation of 
Labor; Annuities; Anthropology; Antisemitism; Appeals; Arbi- 
tration; Archives; Armaments; Art (ten articles); Aseticism; 
Atheism; Authority, Automobile Industry (four articles) ; Avia- 
tion (five articles) ; Banking (six articles) ; Behaviorism; Benefit 
of Clergy; Birth Rates (R. Kuczynski) ; Bolshevism ; Brahmanism 
and Hinduism, etc. Dr. John A. Ryan contributes an article on 
Aquinas, summing up the social teachings of St. Thomas. Birth 
control is dealt with at length by Frank H. Hankins, from a 
decidedly favorable standpoint. Catholic arguments are discounted, 
and we are told that “socially constructive ethical arguments 
favoring birth control point out the close relationship between the 
control of conception and the advancement of material well being ; 
the elevation of the status of wifehood and motherhood. . . . Birth 
control frees women from enslavement to reproduction,” etc. The 
dyagenic effects of the movement “ will be largely if not wholly 
overcome.” The copious bibliography gives only two references 
“for statements of the Roman Catholic position,” Cooper and 
Bruehl. The entrusting of the article on Bellarmine to Robert H. 
Murray, presumably a non-Catholic, resulted in the neglect of 
Bellarmine’s chief significance for the student of social science, 
and such statements as that: “ According to Bellarmine the Church 
was the most perfect of all political institutions .. . [The Pope] 
had been constituted an absolute monarch,” etc. Anselm, Baader, 
Bachem, Bossuet, Bosco, Biel (Dr. Ryan), Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and other great Catholic figures are sympathetically treated. Boni- 
face VIII receives the usual Protestant knocks. Bernardine of 
Siena, Biederlack, and Binder are absent. Bolshevism is treated 
at length in a wholly objective fashion, without, however, any 
explicit indication that the Bolshevists object to God or religion. 
Baptism (page 567) is curiously relegated to Birth Customs, with 
an anthropological explanation to boot. 





Wheat and Chaff.—Jolin Middleton Murry has wasted time in 
the study of D. H. Lawrence and the writing of the book on him: 
“Son of Woman.” (Cape and Smith. $3.00) And much space is 
wasted, granted that Mr. Murry was obliged by an inner urge 
to write his useless book, ir the endless repetition of the same 
fundamental appraisals which Mr. Murry makes of D. H. 
Lawrence. All that needed to be said of Lawrence could be 
summed up in a chapter or two. Instead of doing this, sensibly, 
Mr. Murry wraps up Lawrence’s pitiable abnormalities in fine 
writing and vague philosophy, and traces Lawrence’s autobiography 
in his repetitious books, that is, autobiographically repetitious. 
There is no progress or development in this volume; merely a 
succession of comments on Lawrence’s writings as they show 
Lawrence’s sexual deformities. Spoiled by mother-love, eaten 
up by a consuming passion that, by nature’s fashioning, was 
sterile, striving to be the brute that he could not be, Lawrence 
gradually disintegrated and hated women and humanity. In this 
season of depression, there was less reason than ever for the 
publication of the volume 
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“The English Bible as Literature (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), 
by Charles Allen Dinsmore, contains some excellent observations 
on the purely literary side of the Bible; but the book as a whole 
is marred by the uncritical acceptance of a great deal of what 
is sometimes called “modern criticism.” A _ characteristically 
“modern” assumption dominates the whole work, namely, that 
“we may reasonably agree that men’s opinions about things are 
of more importance, of more meaning to mankind than any amount 
of ascertained fact.”” However unreasonable, the Catholic will con- 
tinue to prefer even a small “amount of ascertained fact” to any 
amount of “speculations, memories, aspirations, glimpses of the 
unseen and infinite,” so long as the facts are Divinely revealed, 
and the astigmatic glimpses are merely those of men like Matthew 
Arnold. 

Dale Warren has managed to assemble in his “ Modern Galaxy ” 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00), a collection of some of the finest short 
stories in the language. Granting the limitations of a small an- 
thology and the single point of view, Mr. Warren has captured 
such splendid prose masters as Willa Cather, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, Mary Austin, Esther Forbes, James Norman Hall, Henry 
S. Harrison, and Harold Nicholson. The particular joy of this 
collection consists in its splendid variety, not only of form, but 
also of matter. Most of the stories follow an organic pattern which 
is decidedly refreshing to anyone who is familiar with the machine- 
made designs of most magazine work. In his search for variety, 
however, Mr. Warren has one error to his discredit: the selection 
of Rafael Sabatini’s “ Blood Money,” which is, with so much of 
his work, the sheerest nonsense. 





The Pamphlet Rack.—Ample provision has been made by re- 
cent accessions for the parish pamphlet rack, and for the needs of 
the man who wants first aid in controversy. The America Press, 
New York, sends out from the busy pen of the Rev. William I. 
Lonergan, S.J., “ Mary Immaculate”; “Do Miracles Happen?” 
and “Did Man Make Religion?” (5 cents each). The Queen's 
Work Press, St. Louis, has “It’s Not Worth It,” by Neil Boyton, 
S.J. (5 cents), and “Captain of His Soul,” a life of Francis 
Cullinan, S.J., by Alfred J. Barrett, S.J. (10 cents). This short 
and edifying biography has inspired many young souls. 

The Paulist Press, New York, adds to its already long list: 
“ Belief in God and Evolution,” and “ Evolution and Religion,” by 
the Rev. John A. O’Brien; “ Mencken and Einstein Look at Re- 
ligion,” by the Rev. J. A. Daly; “ Tell My Fortune!” by Daniel 
L. Fitzgerald (5 cents each). The Sunday Visitor Press sponsors 
“The Catholic Church vs. The Federal Council Churches of 
Christ in America,” by J. F. N., which deals with the topic of 
birth control. The Catholic Truth Society of Dublin sends “ St. 
Thomas the Apostle,” by Mrs. Thomas Maguire, and “ War on 
God in Russia,” by the Rev. James Cleary, C.SS.R. 

Those who listened in on the broadcasts of the Catholic Hour 
will be glad to know that its sponsor, the National Council of 
Catholic Men, 1314 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., has 
collected in a series of handy pamphlets, the discourses of the 
various distinguished speakers who were “on the air” during this 
memorable experiment in modern apologetics. These publications 
include the following addresses: “The Divine Romance,” Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen (7); “Christianity and the Modern Mind,” Rev. 
John A. McClorey, S.J. (6); “ The Moral Law,” Rev. James A. 
Gillis, C.S.P. (8) ; “ The Moral Order” and “ Mary the Mother of 
Jesus,” Rev. George Johnson (6) ; “ The Story of the Bible,” Rev. 
Dr. Francis L. Keenan (5); “ Christ and His Church,” Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan (8); “The Philosophy of Catholic 
Education,” Rev. Dr. Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C. (3); “A 
Trilogy on Prayer,” Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P. (3); “ Four 
Religious Founders,” Rev. Dr. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Rev. 
Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P., 
Rev. Sigmund Cratz, O.M.Cap., Rev. M. J. Ahern, S.J. 

“How to Serve Low Mass” (Benziger. 18 cents), by the Rev. 
William A. O’Brien, is a simple textbook, with diagrams and 
illustrations explaining for altar boys, in an interesting and satis- 
factory way, how to properly serve Mass. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department, 
munications, 


More Power to the Catholic Hour 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I should like briefly to defend O’Brien Atkinson, who believes 
that many of the speakers on the Catholic Hour have been giving 
orations rather than instructions. 

Most Catholics who listen to the Hour, although they appreciate 
the doctrine, would be more or less bored by the exact, not to say 
pedantic, manner in which it has often been presented. I believe 
that it could be simplified and made more interesting for the aver- 
age Catholic listener. 


Omaha. Rosert G. Nort. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With regret I read O’Brien Atkinson's letter, which expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Catholic Hour. 

It is true that the discourses have been of exceptionally fine 
character: well-prepared, clear, logical, excellently delivered. It 
is equally true that a certain amount of intelligence is required 
to understand them. But that is as it should be. 

Educated Catholics enjoy hearing occasionally sermons that are 
not graded down to meet the needs of the least intelligent. They 
want to have a reason for their faith—to exercise the intellect as 
well as the emotions in the worship of God. 

Throughout the country, individual pastors give instructions best 
adapted to their congregations as a whole. Missions and parish 
retreats assist these worthy priests in making the truths of our 
religion understandable to the various audiences. Local radio sta- 
tions have Catholic hours sponsored by the K. of C. and other 
organizations. In each case the appeal is made to the masses. 
They are well taken care of. 

Strong, fervent converts are not made quickly after two or three 
sermons heard over the radio. That is not to be expected. To 
persons who enjoy thinking—and there are some—the discourses so 
far given have been most provocative of thought, and of thought 
in the right direction. Setting even a few people thinking is no 
small accomplishment. 

An eminent professor in my own town heard one of our priests 
say: “If you wish further information about the doctrines of 
the Church, go to the nearest resident priest.” He did so, re- 
quested a reading list, and finally came for instructions. It is highly 
probable that he will become a Catholic. If he does, he will exert 
a very great influence, for he is in a position to do so. If he 
does not receive the gift of faith, he will still be benefited. He 
will at least have learned the principles of philosophy and the 
doctrines taught by the Church. One eminent man in each city, so 
influenced, would make the Catholic Hour well worth while. 

Wrong philosophical ideas trickle down through all grades of 
society. Let us continue to have one national Catholic Hour which 
will appeal to the leaders of our own people as well as to those 
not of the Faith, and let us continue to have fine Catholic music 
in keeping with the discourse. 

Buffalo. CAROLINE BouwHulIs. 


Prohibition and the Decalogue 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We have read America since 1916. Water is our beverage, but 
we agree heartily with America’s attitude on Prohibition. . 

Judge Flanagan has had opportunity to observe the “ deplorable 
effects of intoxicating liquor.” Has he ever walked into a class- 
room of a Monday morning and found a thirteen-year-old boy 
drunk in his place? “Hush!” “Don’t mention it!” “ Cover 
up!” Familiar expressions—one teacher complies, but writes daily 
on the blackboard the word tem-per-ance. 


Oak Park, III. B. M. L. 
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To the Editor of AMERICA: 

P. B. Flanagan strikes a strange note. Does he think the Church 
teaches that meat is evil? The Church “ prohibits” blasphemy, not 
the use of words; gluttony, not food. So, too, she forbids drunken- 
ness, not alcohol. 

Is it “disedifying” to advocate amending or repealing a law 
we honestly believe is a failure? This is our privilege as Ameri- 
cans and has no religious implications. 


Newark, N. J. Francis L. Burke. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Does Judge Flanagan imply that he would have no intoxication 
cases to cope with, were he on the bench today? . 

Burlington, Vt. Wm. G. SILLIMAN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If they live long enough, Messrs. Dolan and Flanagan will have 
to concede that AMERICA was right and that they were wrong. 
Here in the South, the evils resulting from Prohibition are disas- 
trous, and far outweigh the “ deplorable effects”’ observed by Mr. 
Flanagan in the saloon era in Chicago. 


Belmont, N. C. F. HERMAN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

No one could fail to admire Mr. Flanagan’s law-abiding spirit, 
as expressed in citing “ Render to Caesar . . .” But why is he 
“far from edified” at AMErica’s attitude on Prohibition? AMERICA 
has been preaching this very injunction all along. However, before 
a man starts “rendering,” isn’t it well to find out just what are 
the things of Caesar? . . It is precisely here that AMERICA has 
been most edifying in its attitude towards Prohibition; trying to 
fight falsehood and preserve the “glory” of the Constitution. 

Baltimore. 5.5.7. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The same issue of AMERICA that carried Mr. Flanagan's letter 
reported (p. 26): “A petition signed by more than 100,000 women 
of Finland, . . . asking speedy repeal of the country’s prohibition 
law was . . . presented to the President.” Are the women of 
Finland more alert than our American women, in realizing that 
Prohibition cannot be enforced? That law has caused chaos in 
our country. Young people laugh at it, and find thrills in tramping 
it under foot. Only religion can make America temperate; only 
religion can control the human heart. 

Denton, Tex. (Rev.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Clearly, there are still Catholics who fail to grasp the raison 
d’étre of overwhelming Catholic opposition to Federal Prohibition 
“laws”; who muff the essential fact of the thing; who are blind 
to the fact that prohibition is the full flower of the same material- 
istic tree on which contraceptive “birth control” and so-called 
“ sterilization of the unfit” are yet buds. 

These Catholics continue blissfully unaware of the persistent and 
growing movement in the land, well-organized and amply financed, 
the “modern” sectarian-endorsed movement: to make the State 
our supreme and final authority in religion and morals as well 
as in social relations, to make mammon our god and “ economic 
welfare” his high priest. . 

They display a singular inability to distinguish between the 
Christian and the Manichean conceptions of evil; and they mani- 
fest a curious susceptibility to that false philosophy which defines 
the “good” solely in physical terms. 

Until such time as these Catholics shall comprehend Christian 
fundamentals, prolonged discussion with them would seem to be 
futile. 


Wilson, Pa. J. B. Kevrer. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If America’s attitude is “disedifying,” who is to awaken the 
people to the menace of the “Invisible Government” that in- 
flicted Prohibition on the country? 


Minneapolis. F. B. Trisko. 





